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LORD FITZHENRY. 


TEE elegant hero of my tale, if he 
does not deſerve to be called Nature's 
chefd æuvre, yet the out enſemble of 
his figure, countenance, and manner, 
certainly did her a great deal of credit; 
and though he might not be ranged #® 
in her cabinet of monſtrous curi= : 
oſities which are without flaw or 
imperfeCtion, yet in her collection 
of animal portraits ſhe had produced 
few pieces more highly finiſned. 
Vor. I. 3 Thy 3. 
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LORD FITZHENRY: 


The perſon of Lord Fitzhenry at 
eighteen was what one ſeldom ſees 
other well-grown youths attain till 
they have written man. At eighteen 
his height was determined ſuffi- 
clently above the common ſize to 
give dignity, and not enough to take 
away any thing from gracefulneſs— 
The title-page to his heart was ſtruck 
in a handſome type; and the contents 
of the book anſwered to the beauty 


of the letter. He was frank, ge- 


nerous, gentle, tender, thoughtleſs, 
ſpirited, raſh, and precipitant; quali- 
ties that never acted together, mais 
chacun d ſon tour. His claſſical know- 
ledge intitled him to the approbation 


of learned men, and his knowledge 


in the ſcience of refined politeneſs 
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A NOVEL. * 
to the admiration of well-informed 
women. If to all theſe agremens be 
added his pretenſions to a ſplendid 
earldom, and his preſent magnificent 
appointments be juſtly weighed ; the 
calculators of good deſerts and good 
fortune will know exactly how to 
eſtimate Lord Fitzhenry themſelves, 
and how he muſt have been efti- 
mated by others. 


About the time he had finiſhed his 
ſchool ſtudies, the extreme rapidity 
of his growth very much alarmed 
the Earl and Counteſs of Uxington, 
who reckoned the graces, talents and 
virtues of this promiſing ſon more 
valuable than all their other poſſeſ- 


ſions. They were ſeriouſly, nay and 
B 2 
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4 LORD FITZNENRY : 


panic-ſtruck, to ſee him on his 


return from Eton grown full two 
inches in fix months, and now half 


an inch above ſix feet. Oxford 
would have been his next ſeminary 
deſtination ; but this plan for very 


natural cauſes was delayed, and ano- 
ther, perhaps quite as agreeable to 


Lord Fitzhenry himſelf, as naturally 


adopted—an excurſion of pleaſure 
being to moſt young people more 


deſirable than one of improvement, 


= Fitzhenry's ſoul, formed alike for 
love and friendſhip, ſelected two of 
= His College companions, whom he 
CS brought to paſs their time with him 

at Uxington Lodge, before he leſt it 


for the 5 With theſe 


young men, Sir Valentine Willis and 
Frederic Wardour, he had one morn- 
ing been uſing a good deal of ma- 
nual exereiſe; and when they joined 
the family to ſnatch a haſty break- 
faſt, that they might return refreſhed 
to their ſports, every eye was fixed 
on his face, over which violent exer- 
tions of ſtrength had thrown a veil 
of very becoming vermilion. Lord 
Uxington ſhook his head, and looked 
at the Counteſs, as : ne would have 
faid, That colour is too much: the 
fond mother aſſented with a ſigh, His. 

little covey of blue-eyed ſiſters had 


g | each taken one of his bands; Lady. 3 

"Fe; Elizabeth declared he was ip a fever, 

b and Jemima chid him for taking fo lit- 

q tle care of himſelf. The vivacity with ' "i 
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which he warded off their anxious 
attention would have ſucceeded, if 
he had not accidentally happened to 
cough more than once, which again 
renewed their obſervations. But not 
to alarm him by intimating their own 
fears, they confined them to filence 
till he and his two friends had retired 
to purſue their manly amuſements ; 
when looking after him as he ſhut 
the door, I do not like that * 8 
growing ſo faſt, ſaid the Earl, 


I like his cough leſs, replied Lady 
Uxington : and to tell you the truth, 
my dear, the hectic colour in his face 
I do by no means think a favourable, 
ſymptom. 


Lady Elizabeth cried, Oh, mama, 
hope you do not think there is any 
danger 


A NOVEL, 7 


danger in theſe appearances. Jemima 
ſaid ſomething to the ſame purpoſe; 
and both grew pale at the idea, 


No, my loves, replied both parents 
in one breath, frightened at the ſud- 
den change on their complexions. 
Your brother, added Lord Uxington, 
I dare ſay will do well: now that we 
have found out the diſeaſe, we have 
only to apply the remedy, 


And what is the remedy, papa? 
where ſhall we find it? eagerly aiked 
Lady J. mima. 


To- 3 he replied, you both 
ſhall know it; but I muſt conſult 
Doctor Edgcomb before I tell you 


B 4 what 
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8 LORD FITAZHENRY: 


what J think will remove your bro- 
ther's complaints. 


And when does Doctor Edgcomb 
come? ſaid Lady Elizabeth, her voice 
linking as ſhe ſpoke. 


We expect him this evening, my 
love, returned her mother: I wrote 
to him on what occaſion we wanted 
to ſee him, and am ſure he will not 
diſappoint us. So make yourſelves. 
eaſyand happy, my children; the plan 
in agitation will, I have no doubt, be 
productive of health to your brother, 

and of pleaſure to us all. She ſpoke 

this with an air of certainty, and in 

| tone ſo cheerful, that though air and 
voice were the immediate coinage of 
r . | the 
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the moment, on them it paſſed aa 
the currency of truth, becauſe they: 
were too unſkilled. to diſcover that 
the heart had not milled it, nor ſince- 
rity ſtamped it with her image. 


— 


| 


Doctor Edgcomb's appearance that 
evening at the Lodge was attended 
with the happieſt conſequences: he 
declared Lord Fitzhenry free from 
even a. tendency to the diſorder his 
"father and mother apprehended he 
was falling into:. he pronounced his 
Lordſhip's cough nothing, and his 
Lordſhip's hectic leſs than nothing; 
but did not diſſuade the Earl and: 
Counteſs from their intentions of 
going with his patient for a. few 
months to a very fine ſeat they ha 
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10 LORD FITZ HENRY: 


in South Wales, before he was ſent to 
purſue his ſtudies at Oxford. The 
Doctor only aſſured them, that the 
deſign of nurſing Lord Fitzhenry 
with goat whey, except there ſhould. 
happen to be a ſcarcity of all other 
fluids, would be quite unneceſſary, 


Novelty is full of charms for 
young people; and thoſe at the 
Lodge who had never been in Wales 
ſince they were infants, bounded 
with delight at the idea of making 
an excurſion to Mount Clear, which 
they remembered juſt well enough 
to fancy they ſhould find it the moſt 
enchanting place in the world. Nor 
did their ſanguine imaginations very 
much exaggerate its pretenſions, 


ns = Mount 


A NOVEL. 11 
Mount Clear, if not the moſt magnifi- | 

cent caſtle in South Wales, was decid- 

edly the moſt advantageouſly ſituated 

of any other. Firzhenry, Elizabeth, 
andJeimima ranſacked their memories 
in purſuit of every pleaſant ſpot about 
it; and in the ſearch all their in- 
fantine walks, gambols, and play-day 
frolicks preſented themſelves like 
old friends who were gladly recog- 
nized and affectionately talked over. 


I ſhould like to go with you but 
for one thing, ſaid Frederic Wardour, 
who was a Cambrian. And why nor? ; 
replied Fitzhenry: . would Lord' or 
Lady Wardour have any objection to 
receiving a viſit from you by ſurpriſe? 
No, he was but too certain of their 
| B 6 approba- 
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approbation; and the pleaſure of 
thooting grouſe with him at North- 


angle would overcome all difficulties, 
but that confounded one which now. 
more than ever ſtood in his way. 
He looked at Lady Elizabeth : the 


weather was warm ; Elizabeth threw 


off her little white felt hat, ſhook 


back the ringlets of her abundant 
flaxen locks, and complained of the 


ugly glows to which ſhe was ſubject- 


ed by heat ſo oppreſſive, The glow 
was indeed viſible enough, but its 
ugly effects were not to be diſco- 
vered. Poor Fred! cried Sir Valentine 
Willis, ſmiling archly, as if he had 
been in his confidence, and pitied him 
for ſomething or other. The ugly glow 


increaſed on the fair cheeks of Lady 
Elizabeth, 


A NOVEL. 17 


Elizabeth, and poor Fred. ran out of 
the room. | 


Here was evidently a myſtery— 
what could it be ? Jemima, who had 
as yet nothing to do with affaires de 
cæur on her own account, thought 
ſhe ſaw a little derangement i in thoſe 
of her neighbours; and would have 
ſacrificed twenty better amuſements 
to that of finding out the ſecret, 
which ſeemed only to exiſt between 
Mr. Wardour and Sir Valentine, 
However, this curioſity ſhe ſilently 

ſuppreſſed” for the preſent, becauſe 
there did not appear to be any bady 
that was much inclined to ſhare it 
with her; Fitzhenrybeing engaged by FR: 
his father in a converſation on books, 
| 8 2 Tatons 


14 LORD ITZ HENRY: 
tutors and colleges; I. ady Uxington 
taken up in attending to them, and 
Elizabeth rather more inclined to 
think than to ſpeak. But though ſup- 
preſſed, it was not annihilated; for ſhe 
on the ſame inſtant reſolved not to let 
Sir Valentine have any reſt from her 
importunities, till he had told her 
what this mighty obſtacle was that 
prevented his friend from going to 
his own country, when he had 
owned his father and mother would 
be ſo pag 6 to ſee him there. | | 


| What could be expected from an 
"attack made on the confidence of a 
boy of ſeventeen, by a lovely girl 
two years younger than himſelf? 
Nothing I am ſure but what very na- 
__ fturally 
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turally did happen. To poſſeſs beauty, 
riches, the fineſt jewels, or the fineſt 


equipages in the world, what gra- 
tification pray would all theſe trap- 
pings be ro the fortunate owner, 
if there were not others beſides her- 


ſelf to talk of, ſee, and admire them? 


Juſt ſo is a ſecret in the keeping of 
fifteen : to be then intruſted, carries 
an air of conſequence; but if fifteen 


keeps it ſhut up in her own reſerve, 
it becomes a burthen of fatigue, ra- 
ther than a weight of importance. 


I could tell you ſomething, bro- 
ther, ſaid Lady Jemima, if I durſt. 
Why, what could you tell me, my 
little mad-cap ? Oh, the moſt extra- 


ordinary hiſtory, —ls it your canary 
. bir | 
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18 LORD FITZHENRY: 


bird or your ſquirrel of which you 
would tell me the life and adven- 
1 tures? Her pride took the alarm. 
Very well, ſaid ſhe, nodding her pret- 
: ty head; if you do not think I am old 
enough to talk with any body but 
birds and ſquirrels, I have done, 
Fitzhenry, and ſhall not think my- 
ſelf intitled to. the honour of enter- 
taining your lordſhip till I am two or 
three inches taller. Why, you paſ- 
ſionate dear vixen! calling her as 
ſhe ran from him in pretended diſ- 
pleaſure, come back and tell me all. 
you know, or Ill not take one ſcam- 
per with you. up. the mountains the 
whole time we are in Wales together. 
At this threat, more ſenſibly felt than 
any other would have been, ſhe ran 
5 towards 


A NOVEL. 17 


towards him, threw off the aſſumed 
maſk of pique, and with all her na- 
tive frankneſs and good humour aſ- 
ſured him ſhe was only in jeſt 
about her age, but very ſerious as to 
the ſecret which ſhe longed to tell 
him; only ſhe was afraid Sir Valen- 
tine would be angry if he ſhould 
know that ſhe had betrayed it. I 
have not yet, ſaid ſhe, mentioned it 
to any ſoul, except papa, mamma and 
Elizabeth, and neither of them will 
blab : but you may perhaps. Then 
you had better not truſt me, Mima, 
Why, as to truſting you, brother, if 
you. would only promiſe me not to 
jeſt with Mr. Wardour about it, or 
look cunning as if you knew his 
reaſon for not chooſingto goto Wales, 
; I think 


18 LORD FITZHENRY: 


I think I might truſt you too, and 
vir Valentine will never find it out, 
if you cry mum, Mum, cried Lord 
Fitzhenry, and her little eager lady- 
ſhip's ſcruples were all blown away. 


Remember that mum is your pro- 
miſe not to ſpeak a word of what I 
ſhall tell you. Sir Valentine Willis 
aſſures me, that there is a young per- 
ſon living near Lord and Lady War- 
dour, whom they deſign their ſon ſhall 
marry, and yet he does not like her: 
but what is the oddeſt thing of all, Sir 
Valentine has he rd him ſay ſhe is 
very handſome and very good—No, 
that is not the oddeſt thing of all nei- 
ther, becauſe it is ſtill more odd that 
ſhe has neither birth nor money, 


and 


A NOVEL. 19 


and yet Mr. Wardour's parents are ſo 
fond of the match, that they are al- 
ways teaſing their poor fon till he 
hates to go near them: at leaſt Sir 
Valentine ſays ſo, and never will go 
when he can poſhbly help it. 


Here the confidential conference 
broke up, or, to ſpeak properly, was 
interrupted by the Earl and Counteſs 
coming up to them, with all the 
other members of their disjointed 
party, who had ſcattered themſelves 
promiſcuouſly in various parts of the 
garden. a 0 
Lord Fitzhenry did not give the 
artleſs, ill concerted tale he had heard 
from his fiſter a ſecond conſiderations 
_ and 
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and would probably never have 
thought of it more, if Mr. Wardour 
had not himſelf drawn his attention 
that way, on the very day before a 
general ſeparation took place, when 
ſome went one way, and ſome ano- 
ther; Lord Uxington having detained 
his ſon's viſitors till the hour of his 
ſetting out with his family for Mound 
Clear. | 


Wardour came to the bed-ſide of 
Lord Fitzhenry before he was riſen: 
I want, ſaid he, to unburthen my 
mind to you, to tell you ſomethings 
that vex me, and to conceal others 
that pleaſe. me. On theſe terms 
have you the good nature to accept 
my confidence, and the patience to 

| 8 56 üſten 


A NOVEL, 2 


liſten whilſt I relate my wayward 
ſituation? - 


Make your ownterms, was the re- 
ply; only I deſire you will not keep 
me long either in bed or in ſuſpenſe, 


Liſten then, ſaid his friend; for I 
have a great deal to tell you—l have 
ſaid there is a cauſe why I cannot be 
of your party to my own country 
I fay too there is a cauſe for which 
I would loſe a hand or an eye to be 
of your party; but that cauſe is 
what pleaſes myſelf, and I cannot 
divulge it: the other, which brings 
with it nothing but vexation, 1s at 
your ſervice, —Fitzhenry only ſmiled, 
but did not interrupt him, and he 
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continued: Would you believe that 
1 have been an engaged man ever 
ſince J was ſix years old, and even 
before that, for any thing I know to 
the contrary ? | 


7 ae wal 


Then I proteſt, cried Fitzhenry, 
you have worn your ſhackles with 
more eaſe than any little gentleman 
of your inches that I have ever 
heard or read of: we have been ſix 
years at ſchool together, and in the 
whole of that time you ſeemed to 
enjoy your perfect freedom. 


But hear me, he replied, and with- 
cout jeſting on my too ſerious cala- 
mities; how would you like, Fitz- 
henry, to be bred up all your life 
| | with 


* 


with a girl, to be told by Lord and 
Lady Uxington you are to marry 
her, that no other woman ſhall 
ever be your wife, when perhaps 
there is another he pauſed—this is 
exactly my ſituation—How, I ſay, 


; would you like to be in a ſimilar 
predicament f 

L 

. Faith, Wardour, I muſt hear more 


of the lady before I can anſwer 
that queſtion. If my father and 
8 mother could chooſe better for me 
than I could for myſelf—if youth, 
beauty, wit, ſentiment, good hu- 
mour and affection were not left 
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; out of the bargain, I would un- 
4 doubtedly take their recommenda- 
e tion But if, on the other hand, the 
1 | lady's 
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24 LORD FITZHENRY: 


lady's virtues were all tied up in her 
money bags, and her diſagreeables 
only expoſed to view—if ſhe were 
old, ugly, fooliſh, pert, a ſcold or 
a prude, I ſhould as certainly rather 
_ truſt to my own judgment than to 
theirs in the choice of a wife, 


Ah, Fitzhenry ! Miſs Melmoth is 
all that you have been deſcribing. 


The devil ſhe is! Then the caſe is 
hollow, my boy—But perhaps your 
partial imagination may have figured 
her worſe than nature has made 
her. 


Me are eaſt and weft, Fitzhenry: 
I allude to your deſcription of an 
| amiable, 


— 
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amiable, you of an odious woman. 

No, no: on the ſcore of perſonal or 
mental charms, in the choice my 
father and mother have made for 
me, I can find no excuſe for my re- 
luctance: all that can be ſaid is, 

that I love another not ſo beautiful, 
perhaps in any eyes but my own 
not half ſo beautiful, as Miſs Mel- 
moth—more amiable ſhe cannot be. 
—Yet for one I could lay down my 
life, with the other I could not 
make out a life even of comfort. 
I love her as a ſiſter, but never can 
adore her as a wife. 


Wardour, tell me more of this di- 
vine girl, if it is only to make me for 
the firſt time acquainted with your 
Vol. I. C ſtupidity 
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ſtupidity Not marry ſuch a celeſtial 
as Miſs Melmoth, and figh for a 
mere mortal! I hope you will be 
unſucceſsful with the laſt, that you 
may be more juſt to'the firſt, 


One is poſſible, he replied : I may, 
it 1s extremely probable that I ſhall, 
be unſucceſsful ; but if you mean by 
more juſt, that I ſhould transfer my 
paſſion from its preſent object to 
Miſs Melmoth, your hope is a for- 
lorn one. I have never yet ſpoken to 
either on the ſubject of love: when 
I meet the latter I am expected by 
my father and mother to lay my 
heart at her feet, and, till I am free 
from that engagement, I make no 
attempts to form any new one; 

though 


— 
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though the ſilence honour forces 
me to preſerve, is not purchaſed at 
. a leſs price than the whole ſtock 
of my moſt valuable feelings. Vou 
may now underſtand my reaſons for 
not going with you into Waleg—I 
am willing to defer that journey as 
long as I can—I have promiſed— 1 
muſt perform When I did promiſe, 
I had not ſeen the arbitreſs of my 
fate. I ſhall now, it is to be feared, 
whenever I enter upon my trial, 
make a ridiculous figure; for when 
I ſue to be accepted, I ſhall wiſh to 
be refuſed : and it is from this mo- 
tive that I put it off to the laſt mo- 
ment ; in hopes, chance, priar to our 
next meeting, may throw ſome leſs 


inſenſible being in her path, Who 
| C 2 may . 
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may engage her affections before I 
am forced to ſolicit them. And yet 
that is a piece of good fortune not 
very likely to happen, nothing leſs 
than a miracle can effect it; for ſince 
ſhe was brought into our neigh- 
bourhood, except my father, myſelf, 
her maſters and male attendants, ſhe 
has ſcarcely ever ſeen the face of any 
other man, 


A very odd circumſtance ! ob- 
ſerved Lord Fitzhenry : it makes me 
ſuppoſe, that to all her other agre- 
mens abundant riches are added; or 
why all this caution to hide a jewel, in 

its own intrinſic worth ſo eſtimable? 


Again you are miſtaken, ſaid 
Wardour ; I da not know or believe 
that 


A NOVEL. 29 


that ſhe has five hundred pounds 
which can be called her own pro- 
perty. She was, as I have heard my 
mother ſay, brought into the vicinity 
of Northangle, when only five weeks 
old, by her aunt Mrs. Melmoth, the 
moſt diſagreeable woman you can 
conceive ; but ſo highly accompliſh- 
ed by the refinements of education, 
and a perfect knowledge of almoſt 
every court in Europe, that the 
ſolitude, in which ſhe has for fo 
many years ſecluded her niece from 
the ſight and ſociety of the world, 
has been of little or no diſadvantage 


to the information of Miſs Melmoth's 


mind, or the poliſh of her man- 
ners—ſo well has inſtruction ſup- 
plied the deficience of experience. 


C3 Poh, 
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Poh, poh! never deſpair, cried 
Lord Fitzhenry : this is not the lan- 


guage of indifference ; it will all be as 
it ſhould be- I now know exactly the 


ſtate of your heart, better than you 


do, and will take it upon me to in- 


ſtruct you in its ſituation, You are in 
love, my friend! the ſubſtance of 
that paſſion is Miſs Melmoth—the 


| Other is a mere ſhadow which you 


have run after; it has miſled your 
ſenſes, but your heart is altogether 
the property of Miſs Melmoth, 
Time, faid Wardour, will eſtabliſh 


or confute your prophecy. To time 


1 leave my deftination—it muſt be 


my friend or my enemy in the ex- 
treme : at preſent I bequeath it to 
you— make a good uſe of it get up, 

and 
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and come amongſt us as ſoon as you 
can, He was going, but Lord Fitz- 
henry called him back: Tell me, ſaid 
his Lordſhip, is it impoſſible for you 
to procure me a ſight of Miſs Mel- 
moth ? I would take a great deal of 
pains to ſee her, for you have raiſed 
my curioſity to a pitch beyond my 
philoſophy. 


Would to God I could fatisfy it 
Did ſhe but know Fitzhenry, I ſhould 
then have the moſt ſanguine expec- 
tations for myſelf No ſuch good 
fortune lies in my path—all that I 
can, I will do—I will give you an 
introduction to my father and mo- 
ther, if you ſhould be inclined to be 


the bearer of it through thirty miles of 
C 4 
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not the beſt roads in the world : they 
will be honoured and flattered with 
your viſit, but IJ cannot promiſe that 
they will let you fee Miſs Melmoth 
for the moment any man but myſelf 
comes into the neighbourhood, ſhe 
immediately diſappears, and is inviſi- 
ble till the coaſt is again cleared. — 
Your figure and rank, I fear, will 
not be the means that any excep- 
tions ſhould be made in your favour. 


- I ſhall thank you, eagerly cried 
Fitzhenry, for a letter to your fa- 
mily, the reſt I will truſt to chance 
and my own endeavours,—Y ou ſhall 
have it, replied Wardour, and again 
he was going. 


Pr 'ythee, 
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Pr'ythee, ſtay a moment, longer, 
Frederic, and tell me one thing more, 
which till now I have forgotten 
to alk you. Since Miſs Melmoth 
is neither of birth nor fortune equal 
to your own, what can be the mo- 
tive of Lord and Lady Wardour, that 
you think they will puſh the match 
even againſt your inclinations ? 


I know of no other, ſaid he, but 
the beauty of her perſon, the ele- 
gance of her mind, the ſweetneſs of 
her diſpoſition, and that ſhe is a bonne 
catholique, to which Miſs Melmoth's 
- aunt is quite as great a bigot as my 
good father and mother themſelves. 
have eſcaped the rage of enthu- 
ſiaſm, and my refractory heart, 
C5 | which 
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which ſhuts itſelf againſt the charms 
of a bonne catholique, expands to re- 
ceive the beloved image of a lovely 
proteſtant, He ſtayed to ſay no 
more, but ran off, bidding Fitzhenry 
make haſte and come to breakfaſt : 
nor was the converſation again re- 
newed, till the moment before 
the viſited and the viſitors were ſe- 
parating for their different purſuits ; 
when Wardour, putting the letter he 
had written to his father ſlyly into 
the hand of Lord Fitzhenry, ſighed, 
and wiſhed him ſucceſs, 


His Lordſhip had paſſed fix weeks 
at Mount Clear in all the various joys 
of feſtive hoſpitality, which he be- 
gan to ſuppoſe would have no end 
Tr? bt but 
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but with their reſidence in that eoun- 
try; their houſe being an exact 

repreſentation of a faſhionable water 
ing-place, where there is only one 
table to accommodate all deſcriptions - 
of viſitors, And the change was ſo 
rapid from one party to, another, . 
whole families anxiouſly waiting to 
ſupply the firſt vacancy at Mount 
| Clear; ſo many new walking, riding, 
| muſical and dancing projets formed 
ö from day to day; that Lord Fitz- 
henry had no time to think of his 

friend Wardour, his letter, or his 
miſtreſs. 


Only ſix weeks more remained to 
8 ſill up the meaſure of the three 
| months allotted to the pleaſures of 
C6 their 
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their excurſion to Wales. By mere 
accident, Wardour's letter to his fa 
ther happened to attract the notice of 
Fitzhenry as he looked in his pocket- 
book for ſomething elſe. It was then 
very natural that he ſhould think of 
Wardour He did think of him; nor 
was Miſs Melmoth any longer a 
ſtranger to his thoughts. With her 
image his curioſity revived; and 
bluſhing that he had hitherto been ſo 
dilatory in executing the commiſſion 
of his friend, on the ſelf-ſame day he 
aſked and obtained permiſſion from 
Lord Uxington to make an equeſ- 
trian tour, attended only by his 
groom, through ſome of the moſt ce- 
tebrated northern counties. He ſaid 
he had once hinted his intentions to 
Frederic 
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Frederic Wardour, who, in caſe he 
ſhould purſue them, had given him a 
letter of introduction to his family; 
fo that he ſhould certainly call before 
he returned again, to ſee Lord War- 
dour's place, having heard that North- 
angle was intitled to the obſervation 
of travellers by the proud pre- emi- 
nence of its ſituation, and its vicinity 
to the ſea, All this Lord Fitz= 
henry ſaid to his father, mother, and 
ſiſters, as a reaſon for his elopement, 
but he did not ſay a word of Miſs 
Melmoth. 
Frederic had told him the road 
from Mount Clear to Northanglewas 
bad ; but the month being Auguſt 
the weather fine, and himſelf in high 
ſpirits, his Lordſhip did not find them 
half 
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half ſobad as he expected. Good orbad, 
he meaſured it in four hours, and got 
to Northangle when Lord Wardour's 
family were ſet down to dinner. He 
was ſhocked to introduce himſelf at 
an hour ſo unſeaſonable for every 
thing but his appetite to eat, and his 
impatience to ſee Miſs Melmoth—to 
judge for himſelf if ſhe was really ſo 
handſome as Wardour repreſented- 
her—chooling to forget the imprac- 
ticability of obtaining even the 
ſhorteſt interview with that retired 
lady. Doubly ſhocked at the thoughts 
of making his firſt entree in -abſolute: 
aefhabille, his hair out of powder, and 
the dirt of thirty miles faft riding on 
his boots—ah, how was poor Fitz- 
henry diſheartened !—He had looked 
himſelf, | 
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himſelf, and made his groom look 
every where about them for an inn 
or an hovel where he might retire to 
make his toilet, but no ſuch con- 
venient receſs was any where to be 
found: there were only two houſes 
in view, one of which, from the mag- 
niſicence of its ſtructure, he rightly 
ſuppoſed to be Northangle; and the 
other, from its being imboſomed in 
wood, through which it ſeemed to 
peep as if afraid to be ſeen, he as 
truly concluded muſt be the ſecluded 
habitation of Mrs. Melmoth and her 
niece. In this diſtreſs what could 
de done? It began to rain hard: 
ſhelter muſt be found - yet where 
find it except at one or other of the 
houſes in view ? 


After 


—— , , a 
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After a great deal of conſideration 


on the extreme awkwardneſs of his 
ſituation, he ordered his groom to 
go forward, himſelf keeping out of 
ſight, and enquire at Lord Wardour's 


from ſome of the ſervants for the 


neareſt inn, and to take a plain di- 
rection how they ſhould find it out; 


for, amongſt all his diſaſters, that of 


neither underſtanding nor being un- 
derſtood by any of the peaſants whom 
he had ſtopped, and to whom he had 


addreſſed a multitude of queſtions, 


was by no means the ſmalleſt, 


When we ſend a courier extracrdi- 


nary, and are eager for return of our 


diſpatches, we are more apt to look 
in the meſſenger's face for the meſ- 


SA | ſage 
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ſage he brings, than to wait till his 
tongue has delivered it. In the clear- 
ed vp countenance of his groom Lord 
Fitzhenry ſaw a great deal of un- 
known good fortune ; which, being 
conſtrued into language, amounted to 


a very preſſing invitation from the 
Lord of Northangle, that his intended 
gueſt would do him the honour to 
alight at his door without further ce- 
remony—a meſſage his Lordſhip dif- 
patched by one of his own ſervants, 
with orders to carry it himſelf to 
Lord Fitzhenry, whom the {willed 
groom had taken the liberty to an= 
nounce without permiſſion, and now 
offered to convey Lord Wardour's 
invitation to his maſter ; and as it ſtill 
rained faſt, the well-powdered foot - 


: 
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man was glad to accept of his civil 
propoſal, 


Fitzhenry had too much good fenſe 


and politeneſs to keep the family in a 


ſtate of expeQation, particularly as 
his groom had told him that he ſaw 
dinner carrying up as the hall-door 
was opened to his knock, not ſeeing 
any other way into the houſe, His 
Lordſhiptherefore quickened his pace; 
for which manceuvre he had many 
reaſons, one of which was, that his 
long ride had ſharpened his appetite, 
and, not yet being in love, he always 
found it very agreeable to eat when 
he was hungry. 


The ſpot on which he had waited 
for 
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for the return of his groom was un- 


der the umbrage of a ſpreading oak, 


which ſheltered him from -the large 
heavy drops that fell upen its thick 
foliage, and ſounded as they fell. 
here too he heard the meſſage ſent to 
him by Lord Wardour, and what the 
groom had obſerved about dinner's 
going up as he ſtood at the hall-doorz 
all of which intelligence put together, 
beſides the time taken up to go a 
hundred yards further to reach the 
gates through which he was to paſs 
into the pleaſure-grounds, made up 
in the whole the capital ſum of at 
leaſt twelve minutes; and in five more 
he had galloped up the avenue, juſt 
as a neat poſt-chaiſe drove up to the 
door of the houſe, and two female 

figures 
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figures had appeared on- the top of 


the ſteps, as if deſcending to enter it, 
with eack an umbrella held over her 


head, and one of them conducted by 


a gentleman who walked by her fide, 
and, by being uncovered, ſhewed he 
was not of the retreating party. At 
muſt be Lord Wardour, thought Fitz- 
henry, and the ladies he eſcorts Mrs, 
and Miſs Melmoth :—again he gueſſ- 
edright. Nordid they do any more by 
running away from his Lordſhip 
when they heard he was coming, 
than it was their cuſtom to do from 


all the men who viſited at North- 


angle, whether they came expected 


or by ſurpriſe. And, ftrange as it 


may appear, for the purpoſe of 


an expeditious flight, Mrs. Mel- 


moth's 
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moth's horſes, whenever ſhe viſited 
her neighbours, were always in har- 
nels., L 

Fitzhenry had no ſooner let him- 
felf into the light of this myſtery, 
than he reſolved to forfeit his pre- 
tenſions to politeneſs by rudely ob- 


truding upon ſtrangers who wiſhed 
to ſhun him, rather than loſe the 
only probable opportunity he might 
ever meet with of ſatisfying his cu- 
riofity :—premeditation was not his 
perfection, but impetuoſity was often 


his error. At this criſis he was re- 


ſigned to its impulſe; and diſ- 
mounting before thoſe he was going 
to meet had even ſeen his approach, 
he flew towards them juſt as the la- 

| dies 
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dies had deſcended from the laſt ſtep, 
and preſented his hand to—an angel, 


Contrary to Fitzhenry's expecta- 
tion, Miſs Melmoth did not receive 
his offered aſſiſtance with that ſort of 
mauvaiſe honte natural to the ſolitude 
and ſecluſion in which the had been 
brought up, but with all the ſmiling 
narvete of conſcious modeſty, and a 
certain air of gonchalance, by which 
the circles of a court are diſtin- 
guiſhed : ſhe was much leſs embar- 
taſſed than himſelf ; ſhe thanked and 
wiſhed him a good morning—he 
could not utter a ſyllable. 


Lord Wardour, by performing the 
ſame office to the aunt as-his newly 


arrived 
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niece, ſaw him not till he had put 
Miſs Melmoth into the carriage, and 
eren then ſtarted to find at his fide ö 
one of the fineſt young men his eyes 1 
had ever beheld. But inſtantane- — 
oully he recovered from his ſurpriſe, {1 
which might be alſo a little tinctured 1 | 
with vexation that his favourite had 


arrived gueſt had been doing to the 


ſeen and been ſeen by ſuch a man, 
His Lordſhip gave Fitzhenry a wel- 
come ſo polite and hoſpitable as he l 
would not have been inſenſible to at 
any other moment of his life, but he 
had drawn upon him for attention at 
che inſtant when Miſs Melmoth had 
left him a bankrupt in that article, and 
his pezizes erourderics were for ever an- 
nouncing the deficiency, 


Lady 
2 - 


amiable of women —her Lord not the 


grateful for their careſſes, but their 
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Lady Wardour was one of the moſt 


moſt unamiable of men: and when 
informed by the letter he delivered 
them from their ſon, that Fitzhenry 
was the deareſt of his friends that 
he wrote from the country ſeat of 
Lord Uxington, who did him the 
honour to conſider him as a part of his 
family the admiration they had be- 
fore entertained for their gueſt was 
changed to eſteem, and ſoon after 
converted into ſomething like that 
ſort of affection they felt for their 
beloved, their only and their moſt 
deſerving ſon. Fitzhenry had the 
beſt heart in the world: he was 
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careſſes did not content him: no- 
I thing 


thing indeed could have contented 
him, except to have ſeen once more 
her whom, if he had been governed 


1 by wiſdom, ſituated as ſhe was, he 
7 ſhould never have wiſhed to ſee 
t again. 

f | | 
le Four days he had been at North - 


1s angle, and the name of Melmoth 
in all that time never once eſcaped 
the lips of either Lord or Lady War- 
dour: he accuſed them of reſerve, of 
ill-nature, of jealouſy, of contracted 
hearts, and reſolved he would ſtay no 
longer. He told them he ſhould re- 
turn to Mount Clear the day follow- 


not to leave them ſo ſoon, he yielded 


ing; yet when they entreated him 


up to their entreaties, becauſe there 
Vo“. I. D — 5 
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was yet a poſſibility that, if he ſtaid, 
chance or deſign might be favourable 


to the deareſt of his wiſhes—if he 


went away, the thing was impoſſi- 


ble. How can you, ſaid he to Lady 
Wardour, facrifice toyour politeneſs 
for me ſo much of your time as 
you have the goodneſs to do? You 
bid me ſtay where I am, yet I am 
convinced more and more, that I 
am troubleſome, that I am a reſtraint 
on your uſual rational amuſements— 
You ſtay at home with me, you con- 
fult nothing but my gratification. 


What ſhall I do to convince you 
that you are not troubleſome ? re- 
plied her Ladyſhip, with a good-hu- 


moured ſmile, as if ſhe had pene- 


trated 


— 
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trated the drift of his profeſſed re- 
pugnance; what is there that my 
Lord and J can ſay to aſſure you of 
the deſire we have to detain you, and 
the ſincere regret with which we 
ſhall part from you, whenever you 

do leave us? 
My dear Madam! cried Fitzhenry, 
electrified by the expreſſion of her 
countenance, I could be no where 
ſo happy as with yourſelf and Lord 
Wardour, to whoſe goodneſs I am 
infinitely indebted : there is no fa- 
mily in the world with whom I could 
be ſo much at home, if you would 
make me of leſs conſequence, and 
not confine all your favours to my- 
ſelf. You neither walk, ride, call on 
2 fL £ your 
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your neighbours, receive or pay 
vilits; I am, I know I am, an ob- 
ſtruction to all your pleaſures. Your 
Ladyſhip has only to do as you 
would have done, if I had not the 
honour to be your viſitor, then I 
ſhall indeed think I am no in- 
truder. Will you not, charming 
Lady Wardour, command me to at- 
tend you on your morning excur- 
ſions ? will you not take me in your 
hand, and preſent me to your neigh- 
bouts, that I may not incur their 
hate for engroſſing ſo. much of your 
time and keeping them from your 
ſociety ? 


- I have few very near neighbours, 
replied her Ladyſhip, looking arch- 
| ly : 
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ly; yet if I underſtand you right, the 
twoladies whom you ſaw by accident 
you with to ſee again—Lord Fitz- 
henry coloured — Nay, continued ſhe, 
it is a very natural curiofity : no 
doubt my fon has let you a little into 
his ſecret, and I ſhould have no ob- 
jection in the world to your ſeeing 
. his wife elect, provided I could 
prevail on Mrs. Melmoth to receive 
a ſtranger at her houſe, or to bring 
her niece here. We will ſee what is 
to be done, added ſhe: I will myſelf 
be the voucher for your honour, 
that you will not try to rival your 
friend, and your candour ſhall be 
my counter ſecurity. | 


W never, ſaid the ardent 
Fitzhenry, ſhall this generous confi» 
D 3 dence | 
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dence be abuſed; you are right, 
madam, in ſuppoſing I am not unac- 
quainted with your ſon's engage- 
ments; and where he has pretenſions, 
I would die rather than invade them, 


I am perfectly ſatisfied, my Lord, 
therefore ſay no more, replied Lady 
Wardour: and the next day ſhe told 
him ſhe expected Mrs. Melmoth and 


her niece to dinner. 


Where he has pretenſions I would 

rather die than invade them, ſaid 
Lord Fitzhenry. The language was 
not more ſtrong, than the profeſſion 
Was ſincere; but had Lady Wardour, 

to whom it was addreſſed, known 
the. converſation which paſſed be- 
tween 
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tween the two young men before 
they ſeparated at Uxington Lodge, 
ſhe would have ſeen a ſubterfuge 
lurking behind theſe words, which 
the reader, who 1s better acquainted 
with what were her ſon's pretenſions, 
mult have already found out ; and if 
diſcovered by her Ladyſhip, ſhe 
might not ſo unguardedly have fallen 
in with the views of her young 
favourite. 


Lord Fitzhenry, who ſcemed at 
his firſt tranſient glance of Miſs Mel- 
moth to have loſt his ſenſes, had 
certainly regained them by the time 
he ſaw her again; for at this ſecond 
meeting the happy reienue conſpi- 
cuous in his air, his voice, his ad- 


24 dreſs, 
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dreſs, and the whole of his faſci- 
nating manner, would have conveyed 
to Suſpicion herſelf no food for, ob- 
ſervation, no picture of a heart at 
variance with its own feelings, no 
hopeleſs penchant hid beneath the je 
ne ſcai quoi of exteriors ſo lively, ſo. 
gay, ſo unembarraſſed. 


Lord Fitzhenry with indefatigable 
pains, and by a hoſt of prudent re- 
ſolves, had ſtopped all communication 
that under a leſs rigid guard might 
have paſſed between bis heart and 
his countenance. Lady Wardour pre- 

ſented him to Mrs. Melmoth and 
her beautiful appendage ;—his cau- 
tion did not relax, though his ſuſ- 
e ſoul was beſieged by a 
thouſand 
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thouſand various emotions, which 
he found it exceedingly difficult to 
conquer : but when conquered, the 
hard victory, he thus gained, obtain- 
ed for him more than the glories of 
a civic crown, the approbation of 
Mrs. Melmoth, and an invitation to | 
her houſe. The part of indifference _ | 
he had choſen was wonderfully well 
ſupported ; it was neither over nor 
under acted, but that fortunate me- 
dium preſerved, which fully eſta- 
bliſhed him in the confidence of 
both families: and that friendſhip 
with Frederic, which had been his 
paſſport to the warm regards of 
Lord and Lady Wardour, procured 
him alſo the diſtinction of being 
D 5 , Honouted: * 
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honoured with ſomething more than 
civil notice by Mrs. Melmoth. 


I would not have my reader ſup- 
pole, from the ſingle trait of cau- 
tion in the conduct of Lord Fitz- 
henry, that his mind harboured un- 
der a maſk of indifferences ſenti- 
ments he would have bluſhed to 
avow, or that his character was 
marked with deceit. No! Lord 
Fitzhenry's ſoul was the ſoul of 
Honour ;—from the moment he ſaw 
Miſs Melmoth, he wiſhed to ſee her 
again, he wiſhed to ſee no other ob- 
ject but herſelf; and how was ho- 
nour offended ? which of her rigid 
ſons would have unhumanized him- 
ſelf, to boaſt, with a heart unoccupied 


before 
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before he beheld Miſs Melmorh, 
that he could behold her with im- 
punity ? If this charge is brought 
againſt Frederic Wardour, let it be 
conſidered as an extenuation of his 
offence againſt taſte, ' and againſt 
judgement, that the moſt beautiful 
productions of nature will be exa- 
mined coldly, perhaps, with apathy, 
by the eye which has no relief, no 
other object to fix on. It was exactly 
his own caſe: he had ſeen her a 
pretty infant, a lovely girl, and the 
handſomeſt woman in the world; 
but the tranſitions had been all ſo 
immediately under his own obſer- 
vation, and the expanſion of her 
beauties ſo gradual, that the charm 
of ſurpriſe was wanting to give them 
: D 6 effect. 
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effect. Juſt ſo would it be with our- 
ſelves, if we were to take our ſtation 
by the ſide of a flower, and there 
fix till we had watched it through all 
its gradations: a roſe for inſtance 
we ſhould admire it in the early 
bud; the bud increaſes we do not 
know how, we ſtill regard it with 
the ſame degree of pleaſure, we till 
admire it ; and when we have ſeen 
it full blown, what do we more than 

admire it ? | 


Lord Fitzhenry thought it impoſ- 
ſible, however fantaſtically the incli- 
nations of his friend might be diſ- 
poſed of at preſent, that, when he 
returned to Wales, he ſhould not 
feel exactly as he himſelf felt in the 
1.8, 1958! Pr reſence 


bh 


preſence of Miſs Melmoth, in whoſe 


perſon were realized all the feminine 
graces. of eaſe, proportion, and deli- 
cacy 3 - whole features were an aſſem- 
blage of charms, ſoftened. by. every 
intereſting, and animated by every 
enlivening expreſſion, that could be 
thrown into them by virtuous ſenſi- 
bility; a firſt. rate underſtanding, 
lively imagination, and ſpirits. un- 
broken by difappointments Not 
love! not adore Miſs Melmoth! Ah 
Wardour! the moment you ſee her 
again your ſenſes will develop 
themſelves, and you will no longer 
tell me you do not love her This 
was the idea foſtered by Fitzhenry, 
who, whilſt diſguiſing his ſentiments 

from 


"wiſhed he had never ſeen Miſs Mel. 
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from Miſs Melmoth's own obſerva- 
tion ſtill more carefully concealed 
them. He forced himſelf to conſider 
her as affianced to another, and 
never ventured to look or ſpeak in 
any language more ſtrongly marked, 
than he might with propriety have 
addreſſed to her, had ſhe already 
been the wife of Wardour. 


Lord Fitzhenry had written to his 
family from Northangle more than 
once, in the happy or miſerable—for 
I do not know which the fortnight he 
paſſed at Lord Wardour's deſerves to 
be called: if it was happineſs, he did 
not enjoy it; if it was miſery, he 
could not tear himſelf from it: He 


moth, 
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moth, when with her : when abſent, 
he meaſured moments by ages till 
he was to ſee her again; for now a 
day never elapſed that did not bring 
them together. At length arrived the 
hour of ſeparation: it was to Fitzhenry 
the hour of torture; but his manly 
ſpirit bore him through the excru- 
ciating conflict with reſolution that 
did him honour, and endeared his me- 


mory to thoſe whom he left behind 


him. Once indeed the laurels he had 
ſo hardly earned were in danger of 


falling to the ground, though it was 


only himſelf who ſaw the' error he 
might have committed, and ſaw in 
time to retrieve it—it was -in the 
weakeſt of thoſe moments to which 
he had been expoſed, it was When 
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Lord Wardour ſaid to him, juſt as he 
was going to mount his horſe 
When you ſee my ſon, have the 
goodneſs to tell him, my dear Lord, 
what you think of his angel; and if 
you do us the honour to ſanction 
their nuptials with your preſence, 
our meaſure of felicity though on 
that event moderately full, your par- 
ticipation of our joy muſt be an 
addition that will make it run over. 


His angel !—-#Fardour's angel! 
#berr nuptialsltheſe were words that 
ſtopped in the throat, of Lord PFitz- 
henry, but he gulped them don, took 
a haſty, polite, affectionate leave of 
_ tis kind entertainers, left his cotapli- 
. their neighbours at High 

| Hull, 
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Hin, and galloped off, with his _ 
to rejoin his family, leaving his heart 
behind him. 


There were many oſtenſible cauſes. 
why he did not get to Mount Clear 
till eight o'clock in the evening. It 
is true he galloped away from the 
door of Lord Wardour—perhaps for 
fear that, if he did not - uſe ſpeed, 
the ſounds of angel, and nuptiats, 
might overtake him—Tt is alfo true, 
that he loft no time in firing eye 
ſhot as he paſſed within fight of 
certain windows, where, ir he hac 
entured to lock up, it is probable 
he might have caught a parting 
glance from the divinity, whoſe 
looks he now dreaded, rather than 
| wiſhed 


l 
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wiſhed to encounter: but though he 
galloped, and better thangalloped, for 
more than a mile after he had lo 
all traces of High Hill, yet he did 
not get the ſooner to his father's 
houſe ; for when once he had cleared 
the dangerous coaſt, where words 
terrific to his ears, and temptations iſ 
ambuſhed in beauty threatened to, 
aſſail him, then be reſigned himſelf 
to meditation, and his motions toi; 
the will of his horſe, who perhaps 
might alſo have left behind him ſome - 
ching, if only good hay and corn, toll 
regret, ſo followed his maſter's ex- 
ample, and with the reins looſe on 
his handſome ſhoulders, ſhewed 
his inclinations rather to meditate 
Than to labour, by the difference d 


time 
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ime in their journey from Mount 
lear to Northangle, and in their 
eturn from Northangle to Mount 
'lear, one being lightly performed 
n four hours, the other heavily exe- 
ated in ſeven. 


4 
T 
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Tired of dreaming to no purpoſe, 
nd grieving to no end, Lord Fitz- 
Denry was not ſorry to be ſaluted 
with the ſound of fiddles as he en- 
ered the ſaloon. His father and mo- 
her received him with their ac- 
uſtomed joy, and his lovely ſiſters 
Wuitted their partners in the dance, 
o run and throw themſelves into 
is arms—He was taken by ſurpriſe, 
gaiety knocked at the door of his 
heart, he bid it enter, ſhook off ennui, 
his 
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his duſt and his fatigue, got rid of 
his boots, and made a very reſpect- 
able figure in the annals of this plea. 1 
ſant ball domeſtic. | 


Amongſt the preſent ſet of viſitor: 
' whoſe turn it now was to enliven|if< 
the ſociety of Mount Clear, there 
were many pretty faces, but none 
that Fitzhenry had ever ſeen before 
and not one who could for a moment 
make him forget Mifs Melmoth; ye 
he danced with them all, he liked 
them all, and he pleaſed them all— 
The Earl and Counteſs, though their 
fears of his going into a decline had 
long been ſilenced, would not permit 
him to overheat himſelf after fo 
long a ride; which broke up the party 


a8 
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an early hour, with a promiſe that 


__ 
23 


b 1 urly as they pleaſed the next even- 
b g· 


The only perſonages deſtined to 
2 diſtinguiſhed amongſt the viſitors 
. t Mount Clear, by a particular de- 


5 


, N ription, are a Lady Owen, widow of 
Sir Ogle Owen, knight; and Miſs 
larinda Owen, her daughter, the 
Wcireſs of a very large fortune, ac- 
quired by trade, and kept together 
y parſimony - not by female parſi- 
nony, for the ladies of Sir Ogle's 
amily were more inclined to ſquan- 
ler than ſave ; but Sir Ogle himſelf 
vas a great œconomiſt, and as long 
as he lived obliged his wife and 
daughter 


ey ſhould aſſemble themſelves as 
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daughter to adopt his modes, thougi 
they could not be prevailed on tl 
adopt his opinion, that toſave a pound 
was better than ſpending a hundred 
Lady Owen always loved a bit of 
flaſh, though ſhe could not alway | 
indulge her paſhon for ſhow till Si 
Ogle had croſſed the river Styx; and 
ſhe loved to cut ſomewhat of a figure 
being both for figure and flaſh per 
fectly qualified, and as highly finiſhed 
in that way as any planter's wife could 
be, whoſe huſband by flave- buying 
and ſlave-whipping had amaſſed in 
one heavy lump the enormous ſun 
of two hundred thouſand pounds 
Three years before we ſind them a 
Mount Clear, Mr. Ogle beginning to 
loſe a little of his importance it 


the! 


- 
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ph Wc 10and of St. Kitts, by an un- 
xy blow beſtowed on a dying ne- 
Ro, which it is ſuppoſed rather 
ſtened his journey into the other 
orld; and ſome obſervations being 
1 ade, not advantageous to the plant- 
Sies humanity ; Mrs. Ogle perſuaded 
Wm that the beſt method to get rid 
the odium which now ſtuck to 
s name, would be to cover it with 
bit of a title; for which purpoſe 
came with his family to England, 
a, by advancing a critical loan of 
renty thouſand to a great man in 
eat neceſſity, the deed was done; 
d one day leaving his wife at home 
lain Mrs. Owen, he went no farther 
an St, James's, when ſoon coming 


ack again he had the honour of ſalut- 
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ing her /ady/bip, and of congratuf 
lating himſelf 5 Ogle as the foul 
tain of her new dignity. Miſs Cl: 
rinda was immediately conveyed t: 
one of the firſt boarding ſchool, 
with many charges from her mam 
not to mix with any but quality ; 
young. Ladies; for now that hal 
papa was a Sir, and her mama 
Ladyſhip, with more money tha 
they knew what to do with, ſhe w: 
a fool if ſhe did not think herſelf : 
good as the beſt of them, and hol 
up her head with any duke's daugh 
ter in the land. Mis, exceedingly ac 
cile at imbibing this ſort of lecture 
and at an age moſt likely to”retai 
them, having juſt entered her fix 
teenth year, promiſed ſhe would nd 
diſgract 


80 
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Wiſgrace her family, or let herſelf 
own, by taking notice of girls who 
were not as great and as rich as her- 
lf. Every thing now wore quite 
nother face at the planter's, whoſe 
deas expanded in proportion to his 
ank: magailicence ſtood at the 
WW oor, and ſplendour looked out at 
Ine window; my Lady's carriage, 
defore her Ladyſhip was ready to en- 
er it, rolled in imitation of its bet- 
ers, hour after hour, up the ſtreet 
and down the ſtreet, and not one 


-\Wpbſervation dropped from the great 
o van's lips, that the wheels were 


earing out to no purpoſe. My 
ady's porter wore his woolly hair 
ully powdered, which afforded a 


Vo. I, E complexion 


zood contraſt to the jet black of his 
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complexion his laced livery, and 
broken Engliſh, combined very much 
to engage the attention of all the en- 
quirers after her Ladyſhip's health. 
One of my Lady's footmen was alſo 
of the ſame ſable hue, becauſe my 
Lady thought black was a much 
more grander colour than white ; 
and becauſe Sir Ogle never approved ; | 
of paying wages, when he had ſlaves i 
whole duty it was to ſerve him for 
nothing. No ſooner was the great 
man eſtabliſhed in all his greatneſs, 
than one greater than himſelf court- 
ed his acquaintance. Hitherto he 
paſſed the door, as if he thought 
plain Mr. Owen not worthy his 
notice: but now that he was Sir 
Ogle, being himſelf not only of a 

hungry 
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hungry diſpoſition, but ambitious of 
keeping the beſt company, though 
he had been two or three times de- 
nied entrance, by a certain ſet of 
ſcientific gentlemen, who are his 
profeſſed enemies, and leagued toge- 
ther to keep him out of every houſe 
where they viſit, as long as they 
can; yet one day when. he called 
and found them all napping, he not 
only made good his entrance, but 
when he went out again, much 
againſt the inclinations of Sir Ogle, 
and apparently againſt the will of his 
Lady, he carried the poor knight 
away with him—his name. was 
Death! 
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Her reſpect for the memory of ſo good 


nounce Lady, thought it juſt as 


be had ſo many years been uſed to, 
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and ſo great a man; ſhe enquired what 
ladies of rank do on theſe heart- 
breaking occaſions, and did exactly 
the ſame; ſhe ſawno body for the 
firſt fortnight, but the young heireſs 
and her own black female attend- 
ant ; ſhe put on the handſomeſt 
mourning—a Ducheſs might have 
worn ſuch weeds, with pleaſure ; 
ſhe ſhed as many tears as any other 
lady in her ſituation would have 
ſhed. Her porter had his meſſage to 
deliver, that his lady was as well as 
could be expected; but the poor fel- 
low, who could not ſo readily pro- 


well to give her the ſame appellation 


and 


| 
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and called her his Miſſeſs, inſtead of 
his Lady : which omiſhon being 
conveyed to her Ladyfhip's ears, the 
unfortunate Mungo was inſtantly 
diſgraced, and the informer reward- 
ed with his poſt, as a gratification 
for the care with which he had 
W watched over her dignity, when ſhe 
was too much afflited to ſupport it 
properly herſelf. Beſides her mourn- 
W ing—her tears—and her general 
meſſages there were many other 
forms equally attended to: indeed 
there was not one omitted, for 
which a jury of widows could have 
brought in a verdict in her dif- 
favour. The only pleaſure ſhe ſuf- 
fered her poor heart to ſolace in, 
from the day of Sir Ogle's death 

E 3 till 
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till full ſix months were completed, 
was in forming her daughter's mind 
to her ſituation ; till ſhe had actually 
made the balance, even to a hair, 
between the young lady's vanity 
and her riches. Miſs Clarinda did 
not like ſchool confinement ; and 
how was it to be ſuppoſed that a 
young Lady, heireſsgto ten ſcore 
thouſand pounds, ſhould like it? Be- 
ſides, Miſs Clarinda was really an 
indolent gawky ſort of beauty, tall, 
fair, blue eyes, and did not want 
ichool learning to teach her the uſe 
of them—beſides, again, ſhe had 
made coquetting her ftudy, under 
her mamma's own inſtruction, three 
years before ſhe was brought to 
England for the finiſhing ſtroke to 
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de put to her education, and to ſee 
i her papa knighted, and her mamma 
; made into a Lady. She had in her 
Wown native iſland been told by 
many faſhionable heroes of the 
quarter deck, who frequently dined 
W at her papa's table, that ſhe was an 
| angel; and angels are more proper 
E to inſtruct others, than to be in- 
ſtructed themſelves: ſhe therefore 
took upon her to correct her mam- 
ma's little inaccuracies in marfners 
and language, and with ſcorn rejected 
the idea of returning to Queen- 
ſquare. Of private maſters ſhe con- 
deſcended to admit the attendance, 
and the houſe was full of them, 
though to very little purpoſe; for if 
the heireſs choſe to diſpoſe of 

2 „E 4 herſelf 
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herſelf any other way, which pret- 
ty conſtantly was the caſe, they 
were paid, diſmiſſed, and deſired to 
come again when ſhe was more at 
leiſure. 


The widow's weeds folded up, 


and the widow's tears dried up, no- 


thing hindered them from being ex- 


poſed to the world's view, like any 


other widow, and any other heireſs. 
Aſſemblies, ſuppers, and Sunday con- 
certs, at which Miſs Owen languiſh- 
ed, and performed moſt killingly, 
filled their houſe as ſoon as the 
doors were open—But with what 
was it filled? why with a great deal 
of good company; for good com- 
pany will always run after good 


cheer: 
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t. cheer: and the great man, whom in 
his greater neceſſities Sir Ogle had 
obliged with a very great loan, ra- 
ther choſe to pay compliments, than 
intereſt money; ſo brought all the 
ladies of his own family, and all 
p, of any other body's family, whom he 
>. could make ſubſervient to his pur- 
c- | poſe, to viſit, and receive viſits, 
yi from Lady and Miſs Owen: he 


g. would even have done more, he 


1. would with all his foul have mar- 
ried either of them, if he had not 
been already provided with one 
wite more than he cared for, 


Lady Uxington, in the courſe of 
her town viſits, had more than once 
happened to meet Lady Owen and 
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her daughter. The latter had ſome- 
thing in her externals rather pre- 
poſſeſſing, for which ſhe was partly 
indebted to nature, and partly to 
diſguiſe: Lady Uxington admired 
the ſoftneſs of her voice and man- 
ner, invited Miſs Owen to fit near 
her, and honoured her with a great 


deal of notice; but the comely coarſe- 


neſs of countenance, and vulgar 
though ſycophant approaches of the 
mother, deterred her from forming 
any acquaintance with the family. 
However, ſhe had been civil to them, 
and that, together with her being if 
Counteſs, was enough to mak: 
them diſtractedly fond of her Lady- 
ſhip. This ſketch of the Owens 
wants only the deno uement, which 
R i 


— 
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| s alſo to account for their being at 
Mount Clear, when Lord Fitzhenry | 
W-cturned with a thorn in his heart, 
om his excurſion to Northangle. — 
Ire noble debtor of Lady Owen's 
Nate huſband, now the debtor of her 
Waughter, had a houſe not ten miles 
From Mount Clear; and with much 
We treaty the Lady of this houſe 
dad been prevailed on to give her 
Lord's fair creditor, and her mother, 
Wan invitation to ſpend part of the 
ummer with them; a civility far 
more readily accepted, than it had 
been offered, The arrival of Lord 
© Uxington's family in that country, 
from whence they had been abſent 
ſo many years, was quite an event: 
and amongſt all the other families 
E 6 - whe 


the country, and they all preceded 


twinkled with an expreſſion of more 


for on one part at feaft it was not 


place himſelf between mamma and 
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who came to congratulate them, 
was that to which was annexed 
my Lady Owen, and my Lady 
Owen's daughter: Lady Uxington 
viſited the family in town, heli 
could not refuſe to receive them in 


Lord Fitzhenry by one day only. 
The cunning eyes of Lady Owen 4 


than joy, it was well mixed up with 
deſign, when it came to the turn of 
Fitzhenry to dance with fair Cla- 
rinda ; and by ſome chance or other, 


done with deſign, when they fat 
down to. ſupper, he happened to 


mils. 
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miſs. Mamma had hitherto been 
W almoſt entirely ſilent, and conducted 
W herſelf with a great deal of quality 
W reſerve, by the advice of Clarinda, 
- who always dreaded, when ſhe 
opened her mouth, what ſhe was 
W going to ſay; but on fo tranſport- 
Wing a manceuvre as that which 
4 brought his Lordſhip into this cloſe 
family contact, the ſluices of cau- 
1 tion were burſt open, and out ruſhed 
ſuch torrents of nonſenſical vulga- 
rity, as would have overwhelmed 
W any man on whom it had fallen, 
J if, like the partner of Miſs Owen, 
Jhe had not been a greater admirer 
of Nature's oddities, than of Affecta- 
© tion's moſt finiſhed productions. Ac» 
ident had fixed him in a centrical 
ſituation 
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firuation between the extremes —and, 
whilſt with the graveſt attention he 
liſtened to the one, and with the 
moſt captivating encoutagement re- 
turned the glances of the other, he 
found himſelf ſo much amuſed, fo 
wonderfully entertained, that he 
forgot Northangle, High-hill, the 
Wardours, the Melmoths, every 
thing animate and inanimate, but 
_ and Mis Owen. 


Dob' ſay that no more, Miſs Owen! || 

= Miſs Owen had juſt obſerved how 
much pleaſanter ſuch little ſelect 
friendly parties were than ſtuck out 
entertainments—Don't ſay that no 
more, child ! for 'tis paying my Lord 
* nee for his Lordſhip's 
obliging 
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Pbliging company.—!I ſhould be glad 

Wor to know what was the difference 
eſterday before my Lord came 

ome- I'm ſure there was no life 

or ſpirit amongſt us. — Young 

Wccntlemen 7s always the life and 

W ſoul of the company; as I uſed to 
tell poor dear Sir Ogle, when he was 
aſeard, that every Lord, that did but 
lock at Miſs Owen, was going to 
run away with her; and your Lord- 
ſhip knows too much of the world, 
not to ſuppoſe that thefe things did 
not happen often enough.-Young 
ladies who have two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds all out at five per 
cent, and well ſecured with ſome of 
the beſt nobles in the land, muſt 


expect to be looked at, if it was only 
for their money. 2 
But, 
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But Miſs Owen, madam, ſeems to if 
poſſeſs two hundred thouſand per. 
ſonal charms, which, in my opinion, 
are of infinitely greater value. 


Well, then, ſince your Lordſhip is 
ſo very obliging, ſuppoſe you lump 
them together, and then— | 


For Heaven's ſake ! interrupting MW 
her mother, what are you going toi 
ſay, madam ? Stop, I beſeech you, or 
you will drive me out of the room. 


How can you be ſo unpolite, Miſs 
Owen, to make ſuch a fuſsligig a- 
bout nothing ? Suppoſe I had a mind 
to joke with his Lordſhip, he is too 
polite by half not to know jeſt from 
earneſt. | y 
| Lord 
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= Lord Fitzhenry bowed his thanks, 
ut did not ſpeak—ſpeaking was out 
e the queſtion—if he had ſpoke, 
Wc muſt have laughed, and a laugh 
could have ſpoiled all his ſport. 


And if I had ſaid, Lump them to- 
ether, and then take them both; 
ho but yourſelf, Miſs Owen, could 
"AC it into their head, that Lady 
WO wen was offering the daughter of 
| Sir Ogle Owen, anheireſs of two hun- 
red thouſand pound?, any otherwiſe 
han in a jeſt? No! no! Miſs Owen, 
I know your dignity better than that 
omes to ; whoever has Miſs Owen 
muſt ax and not be axed the queſtion. 


Jr 


ſs 


Firzhenry ſaw the fair face of 
| Clarinda 
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Clarinda inflamed withrage and mor- 
tification, Sorry, therefore, that he 
had been the innocent means of crea- 
ting family animoſities, he contrived 
to ſoften the one, and entirely con- 
quer the other, by ſaying with a ſigh, 
which, though it did not come from 
his own heart, found its way to the 
very core of Miſs Owen's heart Ah! 
Lady Owen, there will be ſo many 
to 0 2%, and only one that can have 


There was ſuch a pathos in the 
lengthened 4h, and ſuch a diffi- 
dent hint of his own ſuccels, if he 
was to try it, implied in theſe few 
words, as covered the now deli ghted 
countenance of the young lady with 
Vluſhes, which were ſo eager to fhew 
INES | them- 
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themſelves, that they actually puſhed 
through the delicate veil of rouge, 
that vainly tried to obſcure a crim- 
fon more bright than its own. A 
reſponſive ſigh anſwered to the ſigh 
of his Lordſhip, and the tendereſt 
look in the world was diſpatched from 
her languiſhing blue eyes on a meſ- 
lage ſo full, as left no room for de- 
{pair, where deſpair was not the pre- 
determined choice of him to whom 
it was delivered. But what were the 
emotions of Miſs Owen at hearing 
a ſigh, an exclamation, and a tender 
inſinuation from the lips of a Lord, 
ſuch a Lord as Fitzhenry—what 
were they in compariſon of the diſ- 
trated emotions of gratified vanity, 


in the ample boſom of muy Ow | 
herſelf? 


TIE 
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Well, my Lord, cried the, we will, 
if your Lordſhip can have a little 
patience to wait, talk no more now 
of that there thing about axing or 
being axed ; becauſe Miſs Owen is 
very delicate, as ſhe ought to be, 
conſidering her fortune, and the po- 
lite education I have given her. Poor 
dear Sir Ogle, her father, had no 
ideas about young ladies : — He, 
good man as he was—and all the 


world knows that he was a good d 
man, by the great wealth he left to t 
his family—yet he had no more no- f 
tion of education and politeneſs, 

than if he had been a plebeian 

his .ownſelf, though I aſſure your MW” 
Lordſhip, whoever marvies Miſs Wl © 
Owen need never defire for to mix 


with no better families. 
Lord 


— 
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Lord Fitzhenry was choking ; he 
called for a glaſs of wine And give 
me another, fir, if you pleaſe, ſaid 
Lady Owen, that his Lordſhip and I 
may hob nob. —Miſs Owen, will you 
Join us ? Come, come, don't be low 
ſpirited! For Miſs Owen did really 
look as if ſhe was ſinking under the 
| WH weight of her mother's folly.) — I 
„hate to ſee young ladies low ſpirited, 
- WH when they may buy what they pleaſe, 
do what they pleaſe, and have no- 
ching for to do but to pleaſe them- 
ſelves in all manner of ways. 


This was more than his Lordſhip 
was able to bear; and, before the wine 4 
could be filled, he moved himſelf off | \ 

| 


as if to ſpeak to Lady Elizabeth, 
: + who 
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who ſat on the ſame fide : and when 
ſhe ſaid ſomething to him, as he 
leaned over the back of her chair, 
in her uſual ſoft mild tone of voice, 
he laughed ſo immoderately, that 
ſhe thought he muſt be gone quite 
diſtracted— She could have no ide 
of the real cauſe of his mirth; for 
amongſt all Lady Owen's natural 
graces that of a loud voice was not 
numbered. She had never dared to 
lift it in Sir Ogle's life-time above a 
whining note ; and habit in her was 
become a ſecond nature — ſo that no 
part of her converſation ever tran- 
ſpired further than the perſon or per- 
ſons to whom it was addreſſed. Had 
not this been the caſe, ir is probable 
chat Lord Fitzhenry would not have 

drawn 
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drawn her out to amuſe him, at the 
expence of being joined in the ridi- 


cule ſhe muſt ſo generally have 
attracted. 


Lady Uxington, at no time an 
encourager of late hours, on account 
of her daughters, who were too 
young to partake of them with pro- 
priety, and too old to be ſent to their 
nurſery before the family ſeparated, 
had placed a clock over the mantle- 
piece, which ſtruck the quarters, and 


always made a move to retire at half 


an hour after eleven. But this even- 
ing, ſome lady, who ſat next to her, 
having entered on a long hiſtory 
about herſelf, in which ſhe ſeemed 
mightily intereſted, Lady Uxing- 

ton 
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ton did not think it quite civil to in- 
terrupt her; and before the goſſiping 
tale could be brought to any ſort of 
concluſion, the third quarter after ele- 
ven had been announced. Though 
Fitzhenry returned to his poſt, he was 
grown tired of his duty ; and often re- 
minded his mother, by looking at her 
and then at the clock, how glad he 
ſhould be of a reprieve. At length 
the tale was finiſhed—the tapers 
lighted—and every one went their 
OWN WAY. 


It is the darkeſt ſky that emits the | 
brighteſt flaſhes; -and Lord Fitz- 
henry's ſpirits, on his arrival at 
Mount Clear, were entirely the flaſhes 
of à mind determined to conquer its 
| own 
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own gloom. When he got to his 
chamber, and had no reſource but to 
his ſolitary refle&ions, the image of 
Miſs Melmoth in all her lovelineſs 
ſtole upon his imagination, and made 
him almoſt wiſh he was again by 
the ſide of Lady Owen; whoſe ex- 
treme ignorance, and inceſſant flow 
of words, had been an effectual 


charm againſt the torture of cloſe . 


thinking. — What would thought 
produce? What did it produce but 
a deſperate certainty that he never 
could be the huſband of Miſs Mel- 
moth& And this certainty once eſta» 
bliſhed, was formally; announced- to 
Frederic Wardour in the following 
letter, begun and ended before he 
joined his family. the next ernie 
At breakfaſt, - 7 05097. 724110 yas 

Row kh. -F LeTTBR, 
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LETTER, 

4 do not write to upbraid you, 
Frederic, for having led me into 
a temptation, without ſhewing me 
| the way how to elcape out of it; nor 
to tell you T am in love, nor how I 
like your family, your place, or your 
neighbours—but to congratulate you 
on being the moſt fortunate! of man- 
kind. Not love Miſs Melmoth ! If 
I thought you meant to deceive me 
but, no! have a better opinion 
of your honeſty—it is your own 
"heart that has deceived you.—Did I 
not tell you this before I had everſeen 
Miſs Melmoth ? and now that I have 
ſeen her, do you think 1 am likely 
to change my opinion Not love 
Wer! not adore her: Do not flatter 
any other wemay ** earth, with 
Nr che 


; 
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the idea that ſhe has a ſhare in your 


affections—it would be ungenerous 
becauſe ſhe may be more credulous 
than I am, and repay them with her 
own. You would then, too late for 
zuſtice, and for happineſs, find out 
that you -have been miſtaken, and 
that it is impoſſible you ſhould love, 
as a wife ought to be loved, any other 
woman than Miſs Melmoth.— Be 
not jealous—T am too unconcealed 
to be dangerous—T tell you frankly 
that, to be in your ſituation with 
Miſs Melmoth, I would forfeit every 
thing but my honour ; and it is that 
which will ſecure me from de- 
claring myſelf your rival—If there 
wanted a collateral cauſe to guard 
me againſt myſelf, I ſhould ſeek for 
F 2 it 


vou to feel and to confeſs that all 
perfection of ſoul and form is cen 
| 1 in \ Maſs Melmoth. 
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it in the beaytiful eyes of Miſs Mel- 
moth—Shefgves you, Wardour; and 
they ſparkl& with joy, or fill with 
tears, whentyer [ talk to her of you. 


«Your father and mother are charm- 
ing people I am much indebted to 
them—their whole ſouls are in your 
union with Miſs Melmoth —You 
muſt not ſuffer yourſelf any longer 
to be milled by an ignis fatuus of 
the brain—you muſt not diſappoint 
them, and, in doing ſo, make yourſelf 
eventually miſerable.—I will be the 
guardian of your happineſs, and my 
own ſhall be the ſacrifice : I will force 


I « My 


WM. 
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My God ! what parents are yours, 
Wardour ! I think my own better 
than any body's elſe : and yet I have 
my doubts, if ſuch a deat, portionleſs 
charmer, portionleſs of all but the 
richeſt gifts of Heaven and Nature, 
had been thrown into the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Clear or Uxing- 
ton Lodge—I have my doubts, if, 
like Lord and Lady Wardour, they 
would have been ſo tenacious of my 
felicity, as to wear the jewel in their 
own boſoms, till I had come of age 
to be truſted with the rich depoſit, 
and then to have transferred it to 
mine.—Yet I think they would, if 
they had ever ſeen Miſs Melmoth— 
But then ſhe muſt have been a pro- 
teſtant—my father will never con- 
F 3 ſent 


. "if ; 
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fent to a union for any of his chil- 
dren, where there 1s not a coincidence 
of opinion on theſe ſerious ſubjects. 
Forgive me, and forgive him, 
my dear Wardour ! I have too juſt a 


reliance on your hberality to fear 


that you will accuſe me of want- 


ing it, in the free confeſſion I have 


ventured to make you : if my father's 
fixed reſolve on this fingle point 


deſerves to be called prejudice, I 


will give you a reaſon. for it, that 


ſhall in ſome degree ſoften the aſ- 
perity of a charge, ſo much, in gene- 
ral, againſt the heart and againſt the 


underſtanding. 


My father had one, and only one 
hiter—She was the darling of her 
= family: 


family ſhe married a catholic - She 
has been a miſerable wife, and her 
eonſtitution is ſo much impaired by 
trouble, that ſhe goes about from 
one ſalutary climate to another, but 
carries her torment with her; and 
we have no hopes ſhe will ever get 
better. She has been a mother for- 
tunately her infant died ſoon after 
its birth—had it lived, her afflictions 
would have been conſiderably in- 
creaſed, My father adores this un- 
fortunate fifter—can you not then 
allow ſome indulgence to his pre- 
judices?—T will tell you more of theſe 
circumſtances when we meet —- 
Adieu! know. your own-happineſs— 
the rapture of bliſs is only to be 
found in the preference of Miſs Mel» 

E 4 moth 


achte ; for, till that conqueſt 1s 
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moth—I muſt content myſelf with 
ſecond-rate bleſſings here are ſome 
pretty faces in this country, and I 
look at them pour 7rer le tems, One 
of them has a large fortune annexed 
to it, but where is the ſoul of Miſs 
Melmoth ?—I encourage my fad 
heart to be gay, and will flirt with 
them all to keep it from breaking, 
—]1 wiſh, Wardour, I could ſhew you 
my Clarinda and her mamma.—Oh_ 
what a difference in women !—if 
you had feen me laſt night fitting 
between them, you would have given 
me credit for the valour with which 1 
fight againft inclination—I will ſet a 
thouſand Clarindas to drive the 
image of one Melmoth from my 


effected, 
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effected, after all my boaſted heroiſm 
of friendſhip, I cannot fincerely and 
exactly tell you whether I am more 
your friend than my own. Re- 
member me to Montreville, Daven- 
port and Val Once more farewell! 


FrrzhEkNRV.“ 


Having directed and ſealed what 
he conſidered to be the ſerious re- 
nunciation of every dear hope, of 
every flattering poſſibility - walked 
half a dozen times about his cham- 
ber, ſometimes applauding his re- 
ſolution, at others condemning his 
raſh precipitance in making the re- 
ſignation - now pleaſed - now vexed 
— and after all determining that the 


letter ſhould go, he deſcended into 
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the breakfaſt room, where he found 
only his mother and the little ſmiling 
Jemima, who both queſtioned him 
about the pleaſantnefs of his late 
tour of Northangle and the War- 
dours,—Nor did Lady Jemima for- 
get to aſk him how he liked Mr. 
Wardour's intended; whom ſhe ſup 
poſed he muſt have ſeen, becauſe Sir 
Valentine Willis told her the lady 
lived in the ſame nerghbourhood with 
the Wardour family. He anſwered all 
their queſtions as well as he was able; 
but his ſiſter accufed him of bluſhing - 
whilſt he was doing juſtice to the 
charms and virtues of Miſs Melmoth. 


I bluſh, ſaid he; becauſe there are 
fo few ſuch young women as Miſs 
Melmoth. 


Melmoth to be met with: - When 
you and Elizabeth come out formed 
by ſuch an example as my mother, to 
increaſe the ſmall number I have yet 
met with, of artleſs, modeſt, un- 


affected girls,—if I hen bluſh, it will 


be from the. pride I ſhall take in my 
liſters.. 


He ſpoke with energy, and he 
looked with fondneſs on the lovely 
Jemima, who threw her. arms round 
him, and promiſed. ſhe would. be as 
like her mamma, and the lady whoſe 
manners he ſo much approved, as 
ever ſhe could. Lady Uxington, 
with maternal tears of rapture ſpring- 
ing to her eyes, was going to ſay 


ſomething, but was prevented, by 
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the entrance of Lady Owen and her 
daughter, who were the firſt of the 
whole party, conſiſting of ſixteen, to 
ſhew themſelves in the family circle. 


Miſs Clarinda Owen, who conſi- 
dered the affectation of delicacy to be 
the moſt important ſtudy a faſhion- 
able young lady could be engaged 
in, with a deſire to perfect herſelf in 
this one purſuit, had, ſince ſhe be- 
came an heireſs, given up every other, 
except that of making all mankind 
the ſlaves of her beauty ; whilſt the 
coarſeneſs of her mother's counte- 
nance, and the vulgarity of her un- 


poliſhed addreſs, were ſuch incen- 


tives to her application in the leſſon 
of refinement, that her progreſs was 
» aſtoniſhing 


. 
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aſloniſhing— She had a voice, but 
not ſpirits to ſing—ſhe had legs, but 
not ſtrength to walk—ſhe had eyes 
to languiſh, but not to ſee with, ex- 
cept aided by a ſmall glaſs that hung 
from a narrow black ribbon, and 
dangled on her white boſom. —Na- 
ture had given her a fine figure, to 
which, by the graces of affectation, 
ſhe had added ſuch an infantine 
helpleſſneſs, ſo many charms of 
beautiful feebleneſs, as ſeemed to in- 
vite the ſupporting arms of any_cha- 
ritable chriſtian, who would open 
them to receive her. And on this 
morning, conſidering what had paſſed 
on the preceding evening, it is not 
to be wondered at, that Miſs Owen 
ſhould make her appearance more 
than uſually oppreſſed with deli- 

; | cate 
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cate languor—and in her own opi- 
nion particularly intereſting ; or that 
it ſhould increaſe even to bluſhes 
and tremors, when accoſted by Lord 
Fitzhenry with only a very natural, 

unmeaning enquiry after her. health; 
which her alert mamma, having al- 
ready paid her cringing compliments 


to Lady Uxington, was now ready to 


anſwer; and ſaid, that for her ſhare 
ſhe could not tell what was come 
over Miſs Owen ſince laſt night, for 
ſhe was no more like the young lady 
this morning, that ſhe was yeſterday 
morning, than chalk is like cheeſe; 
and then added, with. a leer at Fitz- 


henry, Pray, my Lord, is your Lord- 


ſhip no better than Miſs Owen with 
your dancing ? | 


»Faith! 


K oo — we 
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Faith! madam, I am neither better 
nor worſe for the henour of being 
your daughter's. partner for two 


ſhort dances—it it had been a dozen 


with ſuch a partner (bowing to Cla- 
rinda), you: would not have heard: 
me complain of fatigue. 


More ſtragglers were now joining 
the party; but theſe three were not 
interrupted, having taken their poſt 
in one of the bow windows, and 
Jemima neſtled up by the fide of her 
brother juſt in time for the compli- 
ment he had addreſſed to Miſs 


Owen, but not ſoon enough to. hear 
that part of it intended' for Lady 
Owen, which, it muſt be acknow- 
' edged, was not quite ſo civil—and 
ſhe- 
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ſhe cried out, Dear brother, what fine 
fpeeches you do make ! I ſhould be 
glad to know if you ſay the ſame 
thing to all the ladies you dance 
with—becauſe, if you let me into 
the ſecret, I ſhall be able to antici- 
pate what my partners will ſay to 
me when I am a woman, and know 
how to laugh at their infincerity. 


Here, my Lady Owen, as uſual, 
prevented any other body from 
ſpeaking, by chooſing to anſwer for 
Lord Fitzhenry, as ſhe had before 
done for her daughter to en Fitz- 


henry. 


And pray, my Lady, ſaid ſhe, with 
a complexion that bore no likeneſs 
8g to 
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to either of her own elegant ſimilies 
of chalk or of cheeſe, I ſhould be 
glad for to know why your Lady- 
ſhip ſhould ſuppoſe, becauſe my Lord 
is polite to Miſs Owen, that his 
Lordſhip would be polite to any 
body elſe ? 


Dear madam, you are vaſtly odd ! 
drawled out the irritable heir eſs. 


Not at all odd, Miſs Owen—T only 
axed my Lady, becauſe I thought 
ſhe was too hard upon his Lord- 
ſhip, who, I believes, never ſpeaks of 
theſe here things but from the very 
bottom of his heart, 


Indeed I beg your pardon, madam; 
_ replied 
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replied Jemima with an arch ſmile; 
it my brother has told Miſs Owen 
that he is fincere, I am ſure nobody 
has a right to doubt his ſincerity, 


Oh, my Lady ! I would never 
doubt it no more than my own—my 
Lord's word is as good as his bond. 


I hope it will ever be ſo, madam, 
when I give it ſeriouſly; but where 
neither my heart nor my honour is in 
the affair; if to ſay civil tings to 
the ladies who deſerve them be in- 
fincerity, J am the moſt inſincere of 
mortals. 


At this moment Lady Uxington, 
who. was ſeated in the midſt: of 
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ker circle, and beginning to pour 
out the tea, called to Fitzhenry, and 
bid him not detain the ladies any 
longer from their breakfaſt : a ſum- 
mons he joyfully obeyed with more 
good nature than they deſerved, 


which they now received his atten- 
tions, He preſented one hand to 
mamma—one to the heireſs—gaily 
led them to the table, and, to make 
up matters, placed himſelf once more 
between them though, poor ladies 


lince his Lordſhip's laſt plain decla- 
ration. 


There is ſome how or other more 
general converſation. when a party is 


formed: 


from the ungracious manner in 


their hopes were a good deal faded 
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formed about a round table, than 
a ſquare one; and more chit- 
chat at a breakfaſt than at a din- 
ner party. Lady Uxington was ſo 
full of her ſon's deſcription of North- 
angle, High-hill, and Miſs Mel- 
moth, that ſhe could not help ſpeak- 
ing of them to a Mrs. Lewis, a young 
married lady, whom ſhe recollected 
to have heard ſay, her huſband's ſeat 
was not more than ten miles from 
Lord Wardour's :—ſhe began with 
acknowledging, that Fitzhenry had 
made her quite in love with the 
neighbourhood where he had been 
entertained with ſo much hoſpitality. 


We have nothing elſe to recom- 
mend us in this country, madam, re- 
| plied 
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plied a well-bred old gentleman, who 
had never been out of it: but ſince 
your Ladyſhip has condeſcended to 
come amongſt us, I find we have yet 
ſomething to learn, where before we 
thought ourſelves perfect. 


If your ſincerity, ſir, ſaid the 
Counteſs, equals your politeneſs, 
you will give yourſelf the trouble of 
repeating this compliment to me at 
Uxington Lodge. He underſtood 
the invitation —bowed his thanks 
and the converſation reverted to its 
former channel, by her Ladyſhip's 
aſking Mrs, Lewis, if ſhe was 'ac- 
quainted with Lord Wardour's fa- 
mily, and if ſhe had ever ſeen Miſs 
Melmoth.— Lord Fitzhenry broke 


' | of 


Mr. Fellers has made a boaſt of our 
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off in the middle of ſomething he 
was beginning to ſay to his fair 
neighbour, 'laid down his -cup on 
the table 'to wait for Mrs. Lewis's 
teply—Miſs Melmoth could be no- 
thing to him, but there was magic 


in the name, and the ſpell was irre- 
ſiſtible. | 


I hardly know how to anfwer 
your Ladyſhip, ſaid Mrs. Lewis 
with a ſneer, for which, if ſhe had 


been a man, and under any other 


roof, Fitzhenry would have felled 
him to the earth::—indeed, madam, 5 
it is almoſt a matter of doubt to my- Y 
ſelf, whether I do or do not viſt * 
Lady Wardour ; for notwithſtanding | 


country 
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gountry hoſpitality, the Wardours 
are ſuch queer odd people, that 1 
have received but one viſit from 
them, and made a return to it, in 
the ſix months that I have had 
the misfortune to be their neigh 
bour. 


If ſuch, madam, are your misfor- 
tunes, what muſt be your bleſſings? 
cried Fitzhenry, with eyes flaſtiing 
more than forked lightning. 


Why, really, my Lord, my bleſſings 
conſiſt, I believe, in what moſt other 
young women's bleſſings do conſiſt: 
a houſe in town, another in the 
country — good family jewels a 
plentiful table — ſplendid carriages 
and a comfortable huſpanc. 
ee 8 And 
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And very great bleſſings they are, 
cried Lady Owen; nobody ſhould 
know their value better than I do, 
who have had them all the days of 
my life ; for there never was a more 
comfortable huſband than Sir Ogle: 
and he took care, dear ma'am, that 


Miſs Owen ſhould have them as 


well as his dowager. 


The general laugh, it was impoſſi- 
ble this ſpeech ſhould not create, was 


decently covered under Mrs. Lewis's 
ludicrous liſt of bleffings—and even 


Lord Fitzhenry almoſt forgave her 
ſatirical ſtricture on the Wardours, 


in conſideration of the -opportunity 
it afforded him to get rid, under her 


ſanction, of riſible ſenſations, with 


which he was almoſt ſuffocated. 
Somebody 


— 


* 


Somebody aſked Lady Owen, if 
Sir Ogle's family was not originally 
from Wales, as the name ſeemed to 


imply. 


Not at all, ſaid ſhe: I ſuppoſe 
there are foreign Owens, as well as 
Welch Owens; or Sir Ogle and 1 
ſhould never have been called vir 
Ogle and Lady Owen, for we are 
both foreigners, and only came over 
to England with our ute about 
three years ago. 


May I preſume, ſaid the ſame 
ſport-maker, to aſk what foreign 
country had the honour of giving 
birth to Sir Ogle and your Lady- 
ſhip ? 

Vor, I. G Foe * 


122 LORD TITZHENRY: 


You have heard, fir, I ſuppoſe, of 
St, Chriſtopher. 


Yes, madam : but will you be fo 
good to inform me, under what go- 
vernment the Iſland of St. Chriſto- 
pher is at preſent? for I did not 
know that we had ceded it to any 
other power. 


I am vaſtly ſorry, and J hope, fir, 
you will not think it no want of po- 
liteneſs, that I am not able to give 
you the ſatisfaction you want—but 
really I never do mix with people of 
buſineſs, ſo I cannot ſay who is 
governor now—but when Sir Ogle, 
Miſs Owen and myſelf left it, one 
Mr. Heartwell had it. 


Lady 
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Lady Uxington, who faw the 
hurricane gathering on every coun- 
tenance, and feared it would burft 
upon the head of the ſelf- created 


foreigner, propoſed a walk in the 


woods; and haſtily riſing, though 
ſhe had not ſwallowed her ſecond 
diſh of tea, all the reft followed her 
example—Lady Owen, who was 
never greater in her own eyes, nor 
leſs in any other body's, than at that 
moment, deſiring Lord Fitzhenry 
would lend his arm to Miſs Owen, 
who could not walk ſo far without 


his Lordſhip's aſſiſtance. 


Already he thought his attentions 


were become too much the ſubject of 
obſervation to ſome of the company: 
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124 LORD FITZHENRY: 


and not chooſing to get the reputa- 
tion of beſtowing them entirely on 
fools and coquettes, he excuſed him- 
ſelf from going into the woods, by 
pleading a ſtiff ancle, which might 
prevent his dancing in the evening, 
if he did not ſtay at home and nurſe 
it, This ſubterfuge was like to have 
drawn him into a worſe ſcrape; for 
Lady Owen, determined he ſhould 
not flip through their ſingers, more 
kindly than conſiderately deſired Mis 
Owen would alſo remain behind, 
and keep my Lord company -obſerv- 
ing, that when young gentlemen 
were ſick, young ladies ought to take 
care of them. 


Indeed I ſhould not have thought 
5 of 
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of that, cried Miſs Owen, piqued 
and offended — if his Lordſhip 
chooſes to ſtay at home, he is ex- 
tremely welcome to take care of 
himſelf —I cannot poſſibly have the 
honour to watch over him—and, 
ſeizing on Lady Jemima's arm in- 
Read of her brother's, walked deli- 
cately, her mother waddling after, to 
Join the party who had gone before 
them — Jemima leaving a cunning 
look with Fitzhenry, which accuſed 
him of having taken the burthen 
from his own ſhoulders, and placing 
it on hers, 


When Lady Elizabeth ſaw them 
coming unattended —ſhe aſked what 
they had done with their eſcort, 


.* 5. Nothing, 


126 LORD FITZHENKRY:; 


Nothing, my Lady, ſaid the foreigner, 
a little out of ſorts, but that I do be- 
lieve his Lordſhip have ſhammed 
gout or rheumatis, or ſome of them 
there diſorders, becauſe he was 
io lazy he would not attend the 
young ladies; and ſo we are come 
away in a huff; for Miſs Owen 
knows too well what belongs to her 
fitiation, to ſtay and wait upon him. 


Bleſs me ! cried Elizabeth, ready 
to die with laughing, I muſt run 
and ſee what ails him, 


You may ſtay where you are, 
filter, ſaid Lady Jemima, loth to be 
left to the careſſes of two ſuch fe- 
males, who were ready to devour 

with 
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with fondneſs the filters of Lord 
Fitzhenry, for the ſake of Lord 
Fitzhenry. —Indeed, Elizabeth, it is 
quite needleſs your going back 
to ſee what is the matter, for, as 
Lady Owen tells you, it is nothing 
in the world but idleneſs that keeps 
him at home, 


Well, well, but I muſt ſatisfy my- 
ſelf, however, replied Lady Eliza- 
beth ; and breaking from the hold of 
Jemima, who endeavoured to detain 
her, ſhe was ſoon in the preſence of 
her brother.—He lolled on a ſofa, 

uried in profound meditation— his 

ſtudies would be degraded by a more 

teeble appellation, for he was think- 

ing of Miſs Melmoth. 
84 Elizabeth. 


128 LORD FITZHENRY: 


Elizabeth told him with what dif- 
hculty ſhe had made her eſcape to 
come to him, and aſked if his in- 
diſpoſition was real or pretended, 


The latter, cried he, my dear girl 
—ſtarting from his indolent poſture, 
and putting a violent end to his pain- 
ful reverie—l only pretended lame- 
neſs, that I might not be accuſed 
of having loſt all my other facul- 
ties—Theſe Owens are eternal bores 
—] muſt ſhake them off when I can, 
or I may leave behind me the reputa- 
tion of a blockhead, who, without 
{kill for ſuperior muſic, can play 
only on marrow-bones and cleavers. 


Dear Fitzhenry, we all thought you 
admired 
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admired Miſs Owen prodigioufly — 
and heard mamma tell papa this very 
morning, that ſhe was afraid you 
might be taken in by her pretty face. 


Tadmire Miſs Owen I taken in 
by a pretty face ! - Oh! my dear mo- 
ther, how are you deceived in Fitz- 
henry !—If there was not another 
woman in the world, I would not 
make a wite of Clarinda Owen. 


AI glad to hear you ſay ſo, bro- 
ther: for, to tell you the truth, I was 
not without my fears as well as 
mamma; becauſe you always ſit by 
her, and ſpeak to nobody elſe:— I 
ſhould hate ſuch a ſiſter, and ſuch a 
connection. 
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130 LORD FITZHENRY: 


Never again degrade me by the 
odious ſuppoſition. 


But why have you made it appear 
to the poor girl as if you really did 
like her?—I am ſure there is Mits 
Floyd, Miſs Gore, and Miſs Fellows, 
who are all a thouſand times more 
agreeable than Miſs Owen : and yet 

I have not heard you ſay one civil 
thing to either of them. 


It is becauſe neither Miſs Floyd, 
Miſs Gore, or Miſs Fellows, by them- 
ſelves or their mammas, have aſked 
me to make love to them.—I am 
therefore leſs obliged to their par- 
tiality, than to Lady Owen, or the 
fair Clarinda,—I am giving you, my 


pretty 
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pretty little ſiſter, in my own con- 
duct, a leſſon of inſtruction, or rather 
throwing it away upon a mind 
where there are no weeds of co- 
quetry to eradicate. 


And what, pray, is this leſſon? that 
I might retain it ; for though I hope 
never to forfeit your good opinion, 
reſpecting my abhorrence of levity— 
yet it would be pity a good leſſon 
ſhould be loſt, which, if I never 
want it myſelf, may be made uſeful 
to others. 


Why, you may fee how it is, Eli- 
zabeth, even without my telling you. 
Are you ſo blind, as not to diſcover 
that the old deſigner is putting her 
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132 LORD FITZHENRY : 


rich daughter up to ſale that I am 
thought worthy to be a bidder—that 


the beautiful Clarinda has entered 
deeply into the buſineſs—and that 


my leſſon is to be found in the conſe- 
quences of theſe liberal invitations ? 
] treat them as all men of ſpirit ought 
to treat them but as no man of ho- 


nour would treat any part of your 


ſex, who were endowed with modeſt 
reſerve, though otherwiſe portion- 
leſs or unprotected. The protection 
of unobtruſive modeſty is the great- 
eſt of all protections it is the ene- 
my of folly, ſuch as I play off upon 
the Owens—and preſumption will 
not approach it. My experience has 
been ſmall in theſe matters, but my 
obſervations have ſuperſeded ex- 

perience, 
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perience, —I know what all women 
ought to be— with ſuch I am happy 
I find what ſome women are; and 
with thoſe I make myſelt merry. 
Now what have you to ſay againſt 
all this wiſdom ? 


Nothing, brother, only that what 
is mirth to you, may be miſery to an- 
other — Lady Owen is ſhocking, and 
her daughter inſignificant yet after 


on appearances ſhe ſhould encourage 
tender ſentiments, where a difap= 


was ſo ſoit, that it did not reach the 
ears of her brother, 


You are a ſweet and powerful 
pleader, 


all, I caanot help feeling for her if 


point: nent muſt inevitably follow. 
Lady Elizabeth ſighed, but the figh . 


134 LORD PITZHENRY : 


pleader, ſaid he : but do not let your 
good nature gt the better of your 
juſtice. —Though I ſport with their 
folly, I treat their peace with reſpect ; 
and have more than once told them 
both, that ſeriouſneſs has no part in 
my aſſiduities. After knowing from 
myſelf that I have no defigns—if 
they will perſiſt in playing the fool, 
furely I have a right to play with 
them. When my ſpirits are a cup 
too low, their nonſenſe is a ſort of 
cordial, which gives them a mo- 
mentary relief. 


How long have you been ſubject 
to the complaint of low ſpirits, 
Fitzhenry ? this is the firſt time I 
have ever heard of them. 


We 
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We ſhall have a dance again this 
evening, I hope, Elizabeth. 


I hope ſo too: but you have not 
anſwered my queſtion, brother: what 


in the world ſhould make you low- 
{pirited ? 


Suppoſe it love. 


That is impoſſible, for whom can 
you be in love with ? : 


Yes, yes, it is, as you ſay, impoſſi- 
ble—if it was love, it would be 
downright madneſs, 


Perhaps it may be fatigue—your 
journey yelterday was a trying one. 
—Did 


136 LORD FITZHENRY: 


—PDid you often ſee Mr. Wardour's 
Miſs Melmoth, in the long viſit you 
made at Northangle ? 


— 


Too often, yet not oſten enough. 


Do you expect I am to under- 
ſtand ſo palpable a contradiction? 


How ſhould you underſtand my 
meaning, when I do not underſtand 
it myſelf ?—-Piſh, low ſpirits and 
love! I have nothing to do with 
either of theſe torments—I am only 
jeſting with your credulity, my dear. 
Wardour's Miſs Melmoth, as you 
very properly call lier, was almoſt 
every day at Northangle; and is, with- 
out exception, the moſt finiſhed work 
| that 
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that ever came from the hand of 
nature. 


Elizabeth heſitated—it was only 
for one ſhort moment, —How odd, 
ſhe replied, was the tale, which Sir 
Valentine Willis, fooliſhly enough 
I thought, confided to Jemima—that 
Mr. Wardour did not like, or ever 
would marry, this beautiful creature ! 


Ridiculous ! perfectly ridiculous, 
my dear ſiſter ! Valentine muſt have 
been dreaming — there is not a 
young man in the kingdom, who 
would not linger out one half of his 
life in torments, to be bleſt the reſt 
of his days with the title of Miſs 
Melmoth's huſband, 


Ah! 


138 LORD FITZHENRY: 


Ah! how unlucky, ſaid the gentle 
Elizabeth, ſuſceptible of her brother's 
warmth, that there are not two Miſs 
Melmoths, one for you and one for 
Mr. Wardour ! But I bluſh - only 


ſee how red my cheeks are— that I, 


who am ſo young, and ignorant of 
the world, ſhould talk on ſuch ſort 
of ſubjects. For goodneſs ſake, Fitz- 
henry, forget that I have ever given 


my opinion, and let us talk of Mr, 


Wardour's love and. Miſs. Melmoth 
no more. 


They are coming, ſaid Fitzhenry: 
—he made but one ſpring from the 
window to the door, and was gone. 
Lady Elizabeth gueſſed who were 
caming, looked out, and ſaw Lady 
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Owen aſſiſted by one of the gentle- 
men, dragging along between them 
the delicate heireſs, who, as ſoon as 
ſhe entered the room, threw herlelf 
on a chair, and declared ſhe would 
never again take another ſuch walk ; 
as ſhe was ſure the way ſhe had been, 
was not leſs than three quarters of a 
mile, 


Lady Elizabeth obſerved with a 
ſmile, that ſhe or her ſiſter did not 
feel themſelves ſo much incommoded 
after a walk of three miles, which 


they had often taken before breakfaſt. 


Oh! my dear Lady Elizabeth, 
drawled out Miſs Owen, what would: 
L give for ſuch a conſtitution Vet 
your. 
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140 LORD FITZHENRY: 


your Ladyſhip, and dear Lady Je- 
mima, both look ſo exceedingly deli- 
cate, one ſhould hardly ſuppoſe it 
poſſible. 


Now don't ſay no more to fatigue 
yourſelf, Miſs Owen, cried her tender 
mamma, it ſhall never happen ſo 
again. I ſhall take care of that; for, 
whenever you return to this country, 
whether it be to ſettle, or only to 
come and go like my Lady Uxing- 
ton, you ſhall always bring your 
ſedan with you and then, whenever 
you walk, it will always be behind, 
to take you up as ſoon as you grow 
tired, 


Miſs Owen, without making any 
i reply 
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reply to the wiſdom of her mother, 
condeſcended to aſk Lady Elizabeth, 
if her brother had yet recovered his 
lameneſs; and ſeemed very little 


delighted, when told that indolence, 


not lameneſs, had prevented his at- 
tendance; and that his ſiſter had 
been chatting with him the whole 
time they were abſent. 


And where 1s his Lordſhip now, 


pray, my Lady? ſaid the dowager of 
Sir Ogle Owen, as little pleaſed as 
her daughter, 


Indeed, madam, that I cannot pre- 
ciſely tell your Ladyſhip ; for, when 


he ſaw you coming towards the 
| houſe, he left me without ſaying where 


7 | he 
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142 LORD FITZ HENRY : 


he was going, or when he ſhould 
come back. 


Worſe and worſe! They both 
looked exceedingly diſconcerted—the 
old lady muttered ſomething about 
young gentlemen's politeneſstoyoung 
ladies; and Miſs Clarinda, claiming 


the ſupport of her arm, devoured by 


chagrin, and burſting with vexation, 


retired to her dreſſing- room; farſt 


having obtained from her dear Lady 
Elizabeth a very ready permiſſion 
for her ſo doing ; who hoped, by 


| lightly wounding her vanity, ſhe 
might have ſaved her from the till 


greater mortification of beſtowing 
her affections where they would be 


_ diſregarded. —But this amiable ma- 


nœuvre 
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nceuvre was entirely without effect; 
as, after a week's viſit at Mount 
Clear, and the cold though civil 
dampers thrown on their rapid ad- 
vances by Lord Fitzhenry—when 
they left the houſe, they did not 
leave their hopes —on the contrary, 
never were two ladies more deter- 
W mined on cne point, than that Miſs 
Owen ſhould be future Counteſs of 
Uxington. 


There only remained, when the 
laſt ſet of company withdrew from 


Mount Clear, three weeks, before the | 


family were to remove from thence 
to Uxington Lodge. Part of that time 
the houſe, as before, was crowded with 
viſitors, and part was paſſed in all the 

luxury 
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144 LORD FITZHENRY: 


luxury of domeſtic harmony, which 
never appeared ſo full of charms, as 
when returning to them, like dear 
friends long abſent, always wiſhed 
for, never forgotten. 

In one of thoſe happy leiſures, 
Lord Uxington talked to his ſon of 
his intended removal to the univer- 
ſity on their return to England; and 
was more ſurpriſed than offended, 
when Lord Fitzhenry modeſtly 


ſignified his inclinations had a 
ſtronger bias towards making the 
tour of foreign countries, than pur- 
ſuing his ſtudies at Oxford, His 
father gave a moment to deliberation, 
and, the next, coincided with his 
wiſhes; when it was determined he 


ſhould ſpend that winter in town, 
be 
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be preſented at court, and the fol- 
lowing ſpring paſs over to the con- 
tinent; there to continue two years 
in making uſeful obſervations, and 
viſiting the different courts where he 
might expect to find amuſement and 
reap improvement. 


The Counteſs fully ſanctioned with 
her approbation the plan her huſband 
and ſon had concerted, becauſe ſhe 
thought it would be the means of 
ſettling his conſtitution; and becauſe 
ſhe ſhould be indulged with his ſo- 
ciety for ſo many months, before it 
would be neceſſary for him to enter 
on his travels. As to Fitzhenry, in 
whoſe boſum was kindled a vivid 
ſpark he would have died to ex- 
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146 LORD FITZHENRY : 


tinguiſh, nothing could equal the 
Joy he received from the condeſcen- 
ſion of his parents, to the only poſſi 
ble recipe. that had ever preſented 
itſelf to his eager enquiries, for the 
cure of a wounded heart, hopeleſs 
of a remedy from the eyes which 
had inflicted it ; and his ſiſters were 
ſo charmed, ſo delighted by this 
arrangement, that the little Jemima 
was half out of her wits, whilſt the 
ſunſhine of vivacity brightened the 
more penſive features of Elizabeth, 


A few days before the family de- 
ſerted Mount Clear, the ſame Mrs. 
Lewis, who, it might be remem- 
bered, was there on a viſit ſome 
weeks before, called as ſhe drove by 
8 the 
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the door in her way to London, to 
know if ſhe could be of any uſe 1n 
forwarding their family commands. 
At the entreaties of Lady Uxington, 
ſhe was prevailed upon to ſtop and 
take ſome refrehment : whilſt drink- 
ing her chocolate, ſhe told Lord 
Fitzhemy by way of news, that his 
friend Lord Wardour died two days 
before of a putrid diſorder ; that the 
Dowager was reported to be incon- 
ſolable ; that an expreſs had been diſ— 
patched for his ſon; and that Mrs. 
Melmoth with her niece were re- 
moved from High Hill to North- 

angle. | e 


Fitzhenry's countenance went 
through as many changes as the ca- 
H 2 meleon, 
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148 LORD FITZHENRY : 


meleon, and in as ſhort a time: he : 

was about as much able to reaſon, as 

a man who is dreaming of a thou- 

ſand complicated events, none of 

which in the confuſion of his fancy 

he is able to comprehend. He ſaid 

he was afflicted for the death of 

Lord Wardour ; but he did not ſay, 

Now, that my friend is the maſter of 

his own deſtiny, will he or will he 
not perſevere in his determination 
to avoid a union with Miſs Mel- 
moth? Wardour had anſwered his 
letter, and confirmed what he had 
before aſſerted, that Miſs Melmoth 
was the object of his friendſhip, 
but not of his affection. Fitz- 

henry did not yet believe that he 

knew his own ſentiments: he could 
not 
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not credit what appeared ſo incre- 
dible :— Theſe were thoughts which 
he kept to himſelf : they were too 
facred to be confided even in the 
breaſt of his own family, after Mrs. 
Lewis had taken her leave. 


Lady Elizabeth was not preſent 
when the death of Lord Wardour' 
became the topic of converſation z. 
bur, on her return from walking, 
every circumſtance being detailed to 
her as it was related by Mrs. Lewis, 
ſhe ſhed ſome tears, and then, as if 
ſhe thought they wanted an apolc- 
gy, declared how much their good- 
neſs to her brother had intereſted 
her in the misfortunes of that amia- 
ble family. — Will you not go once 

| H 3 more, 
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more, dear Fitzhenry, ſaid ſhe, to 
enquire how poor Lady Wardour 
does, before you leave this country ? 
I ſuppoſe, too, you may ſee your 
friend at the ſame time; for, as 
Mrs. and Miſs Melmoth are re- 
moved to Northangle, his Lordſhip 
will have other inducements, added 
to thoſe of duty, to haſten his 
Journey. 


It is the very thing that I mean 
to do, replied Lord Fitzhenry, with 
vivacity, if my father and mother 
have no objection to my leaving 
them for a few days; indeed a few 
hours may ſuffice for the time J 
ſhall be abſent; for, if Wardour 
does not get there before me, I ſhall 

only 
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only ſend my compliments, and re- 
öh turn back immediately. 


I think a meſſage from this houſe 
might do as well, ſaid the Earl. 


And for my part, added the 
Counteſs, I have inſuperable objec- 
tions; I wonder, my love, how 
you could propoſe to your brother 
that he ſhould undertake a journey 
fo full of dangers; have you alrea- 
dy forgot that Mrs, Lewis declared 
Lord Wardour died of a putrid 
fever? or, do you not know, that of 
all other diſorders it is the moſt in- 
fectious, and the moſt fatal in its 
conſequences ? 


H 4 Lady 
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Lady Elizabeth bluſhed ** celeſtial 
roly red;“ and Fitzhenry, ſeeing his 
mother extremely agitated, aſſured 
her he would think of it no more, 
ſince it met with her diſapprobation, 
A gloom for ſome time after viſibly 
oppreſſed him, and theſe words 
were always founding in the ears of 
his imagination—* of all diſorders it 
is the moſt infectious and the moſt 
fatal in its conſequences” they were 
the words of wiſdom, of experi- 
ence—of his mother, who was a per- 
fect oracle in the eſtimation of her 
whole family: idle fears had no part 
in the compoſition of her ideas; 
where ſhe announced danger, there 
muſt be danger: apprehenſions for 
his own ſafety he had none; he 
would 
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would with equal readineſs have at- 
tended the bed of ſickneſs, whether 
death in the form of conſumption 
or the peſtilence had hovered about 
the pillow of a friend for whom he 
was intereſted; or even to an un- 
known victim of a diſeaſe which his 
preſence could have ſoftened, he 
would not have ſcrupled to admi- 
niſter. What then was his motive, 
when he renounced his intentions 
of making one more viſit to North- 
angle? It was not a parſimonious 
care of his own preſervation, but a 
reſpectable deference to the peace 
of his mother. Neither would that 
ſentence, which now appeared ſo 
terrible, have been thought of a ſe- 
cond time, but for the conſideration 
H 5 that 
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* 


that Miſs Melmoth had been plun— 
ged into all the fatal dangers of in- 
fection—it was from this cauſe that 
the words of Lady Uxington ſo 
often reverted to his memory, armed 
with terrors that reaſon would not 
have conquered, if the daily an- 
ſwers which he received to his en- 
quiries, from Northangle, had not 
been of the moſt favourable nature 
—that Lady Wardour was as well 
as could be expected, and that Mrs. 
and Miſs Melmoth were in perfect 
health, | 


The laſt meſſenger diſpatched on 
this occaſion ſo important to the 


peace of Lord Fitzhenry, came back 


to Mount Clear when the whole fa- 
mily 
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mily were on the wing for Uxing- 
ton Lodge, and brought with him 
a ſhort note from Lord Wardour 
to his friend, containing only theſe 
words :— 


BIILE T. 


In the duties of a ſon I do not 
forget the claims of friendſhip ; I 
thank you, dear Fitzhenry, in the 
name of my mother and the ladies 
who now make a part of her fa- 
mily, for your late attentions; do 
me the honour to convey my ac- 
knowledgments to Lord and Lady 
Uxington and your ſiſters. I ar- 
rived only laſt night: ah! what a 
void do I find in our domeſtic cir- 
ele! Lou knew my father :—my 

H 6 mother 
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mother lives—it is as much as I can 
ſay for the preſent.— I am leſs hap- 
py than when I wrote to you from 
England; but not leſs ſteady to 
former opinions, or leſs the devoted 
friend of Fitzhenry. 

WARDOUR, 


It may be ſuppoſed that this note 
was read with avidity, and more 
than once, by Fitzhenry ; neither is 
it unnatural to imagine, that he 
found ſome food for hope to feed 
on in the laſt two lines. Greedily 
would his ſoul have devoured the 
delicious repaſt, if his prudence had 
not checked the hungry inclination. 
— Miſs Melmoth was a catholic ; 


and if there had been no other bar 
| to 
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to a union with her, that of itfelf 
was invincible. To be the huſband 
of a catholic, he muſt forfeit the 
confidence, the affeQions, deſtroy 
the happineſs, and perhaps ſhorten 
the life of his father, whoſe opini- 
ons on this one point, as Fitzhenry 
once ſignified to his friend War- 
dour, were well grounded and un- 
conquerable. The little pathetic 
ſtory, on which his prejudices were 
founded, may as well be told in 
this, as in any other part of the 
hiſtory. 


Lord Uxington had one only ſiſ- 
ter, not beautiful, but agreeable al- 
moſt to faſcination : ſhe loſt her mo- 


ther at an early period of her ex- 
iſtence, 


is > 
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iſtence, and her education had been 
intruſted to a relation of that mo- 
ther, one of the moſt thoughtleſs, 
diſſipated women in the world; at | ; 
leaſt of that fort, who have never, | ; 
by any capital error, entirely for- 
feited all pretenſions to moral repu- | 
tation, 


Nobody had been more deceived 
in the character of Mrs, Pemberton, 
than her own ſiſter, the mother of 


3 5 


Lady Iſabella Fitzhenry, who made « 


it a dying requeſt to her Lord, that, 


whether he did or did -not marry i 
a ſecond wife, the charge of her in- 
fant might be conſigned to the care Wi 2 
of Mrs. Pemberton, Her petition 
was granted, but not without re- { 


ſtrictions, 
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frictions, one of which was, that 
as long as he could make his houſe 
agreeable to her, ſhe might conſi- 
der herſelf the miſtreſs of it; but 
that, whenever ſhe gave the prefer- 
ence to any other place of reſi- 
dence, he could not permit Lady 
Iſabella to be a ſtranger from his 
= houſe, and from his preſence; and 
on theſe terms it was, that Mrs. 
WW Pemberton condeſcended to ſupply 
the place of a mother to her infant 
charge, ſo far as appertained to the 
choice of governeſſes, maſters, per- 
ſonal graces and every ſort of ac- 
| compliſhment, but no further : ſhe 
might: have been a Heathen, a Jew, 
or. a Mahometan, for any concern 
ſhe gave herſelf about the matter. 

But 
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ſupply the vacuum, not only by 
his own example, but the inſtruc. 


dition, knowledge of a preſent and 
future world, age, and reſpectabi. 


rection of her aunt Pemberton. 
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was nothing on earth ſo dearly. be- 
loved by them, as this daughter— 
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But her father, who ſaw this was 
the only neglected part of his daugh- 
ter's education, took upon himſelf to 


tion of his favourite pariſh prieſt, | 5 
whoſe purity of ſoul, elegant eru- 


lity fitted him for the important Bk 
charge of the mind, whilſt that of 
Lady Iſabella's perſon, dreſs and | 
addreſs, was entirely under the di- 


The late and preſent Lord Ux- 
ington adored Lady Iſabella: there 


this 
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| | this ſiſter. At ninetcen and eigh- 
teen, the brother and ſiſter were 
BS both preſented at court on the ſame 
day : the former ſoon after ſet out 


on his travels, and the latter was 
= uſhered by her aunt into all the diſ- 
WS pation of the great world, from 
whence ſhe had never withdrawn 
> herſelf; having always ſpent the 
+ moſt faſhionable ſeaſon in town 
during the whole progreſs of her 
niece's education; returning to her 
duty once or twice a week, as ſhe 
could find leiſure, juſt to ſec that no- 


thing in her department had been 
neglected, 8 e 


2 - 


The applanſe ſhe acquired in 
bringing out ſo finiſhed a creature, 


of 
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of whom it was known ſhe had the 
entire direction, was a gratification 
to Mrs. Pemberton's vanity, which 
nothing leſs than a conſtant exhibi- 
tion of her charming niece could 
ſatisfy. Her father would ſome- 
times remonſlrate at the avidity 
with which ſhe was whirled from one 
ſcene of pleaſure to another: but 
Mrs. Pemberton found out the way 
at firſt to leſſen, and then ſilence all 
his objeQtions ; it was by making 
him feel the approbation beſtowed 
on his daughter, as a vain man re- 
liſhes the flattery immediately di- 
reed to himſelf, Lord Uxington, 
wherever he went, heard nothing 
but the praiſes of Lady Ifabella, and, 
wherever he accompanied her, ſaw 

4 none 
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none ſo much followed, ſo much 
admired, as Lady Iſabella. He was 
certainly elated, though not intoxi- 
cated, by this univerſal homage: he 
had every right to enjoy the prefer- 
ence ſhe eminently deſerved; and 
what had he to fear, protected un- 
der his own roof and under his own 
eye, poſſeſſed of prudence, modeſ- 
ty, ſenſe, gentleneſs and wit, a 
virtue and a talent which are ſeldom 
born twins? It was now: too that 
the treaſures which had been added 
to his daughter's education by the 
inſtruction of Doctor Burnet, gave 
Lord Uxington confidence that La- 
dy Iſabella's principles, like gold 
ſeven times tried in the fire, would 
at every ellay come out from the 

| furnace 
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furnace of diſſipation more pure 
and of more value. He ſaw, that 
though, in complian-e to the will of 
her aunt, ſhe gave into the humour 
of the moment, a life of what is 
commonly called pleaſure would 
never be the life of her choice. 


Numberleſs were the propoſals 
his Lordſhip received for his daugh- 
ter in the courſe of that winter ; but 
in 'the midſt of lovers her heart re- 
mained unimpreſſed ; and when re- 
ferred for the deciſion of their fate, 
to Lady Iſabella herſelf, how could 


ſhe decide in favour of one, when 


alike indifferent to all ? Neither did 


the admit of danglers to ſwell her 
train; her rejection, which follow- 


ed: 


bo 
: 
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ed every application, being equally 
marked with firmneſs, as it was ever 
diſtinguiſhed by politeneſs. Lord Ux- 
ington, perfectly ſatisfied with the 
whole tenor of his daughter's con- 
duct, though he wiſhed to ſee her 
happily ſettled, betrayed no anxiety 
at the little inclination ſhe evinced 
for a change of condition, and often 
aſſured her that, whenever her heart 
made its election, his approbation 
ſhould ſanction her choice. 


Mrs. Pemberton ſaw this frait of 
indifference in the character of her {11 
nicce, witli very different ſentiments _ 
from thoſe of her noble brother- in- - I 
law; the was firſt grieved, next | f \ 
peeviſh, then angry, and at laſt | 
: com- 
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completely enraged at what ſhe call- 
ed folly, affectation and ſtupidity. 
Lady Iſabella heard her reproaches 
ſometimes with playfulneſs, ſome- 
times with ſilence, but always with 
reſpect. Theſe innocent endeavours 
to allay the ſtorm of her aunt's diſ- 
pleaſure were entirely without effect; 
nothing leſs than a ſacrifice ſhe was 
not inclined to make, could have 
appeaſed it; and from being diſtratt- WF*® 
edly fond of her ſiſter's daughter, 
Mrs. Pemberton very ſoon beheld 
the amiable girl more as an object 
of diſguſt than affeftion—ſhe had 
loſt her faſhion—ſhe did nothing 
well—ſhe ſaid nothing proper —ſhe 
was unlike all other young women 


of her rank and education.— ! al- 
| moſt 
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moſt bluſh, ſaid ſhe one day, as ſhe 
vented her ſpleen on the undiſcom- 
poſed victim of her anger -I almoſt 
bluſh, Lady Iſabella, to take you out 
with me; the eyes of the whole 
world are upon you There goes, 
| they cry with a ſneer, the haughty 
daughter of Lord Uxington, who 
gives herſelf ſuch prodigious airs, that 
even the very firſt of our nobility are 
hot good enough for her Proud La- 
md yſhip. 


And the world ſays all this of poor 
Wiabella ! ſhe replied. What can I 


hem of my humility ? Shall I in- 
ure ſome worthy man who never 
ured me, IF giving him a hand 
without 


— 


o, madam, to convince you and 
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without a heart? Beſides, what has 
my difinclination to accept the ad- 
dreſſes that are offered, what can it 
have to do with humility ? I may 
receive honour from them, but that 
I] can beſtow it, is quite out of the 
queſtien,—When next you hear 


them abuſe and'call me names, my 
dear aunt, have the goodneſs to ſay, 
in my vindication, that the want cf 
humility is leſs my crime, than the 
want of ambition, In the mean 


time, with my father's permiſſion Pe. 
and your own, I ſhall keep myſe have 
as much as I poſſibly can, out of ti [cen 
way of theſe very ſevere commen ance 
tators. catio 
of hi 

cal at 


It is impoſſible to ſay how mile 5 
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ble the diſappointed aunt contrived 
to make the hours of Lady Iſabella 
drag on both in private and public; 
yet never once did ſhe carry a com- 
plaint to her father, or abate of the de- 
ference due to a relation ſo near in 
blood, however diſtant in manners, 
temper and ſentiments. She even, to 
conceal from the obſervation of Lord 
Uxington the terms on which they 


with her aunt to aſſemblies, balls and 
operas than the ever intended to 
have done again; but this conde- 
ſcenſton weighed nothing in the ba- 
Elance. of Mrs. Pemberton's mortifi- 
cations. Though at firſt, for the ſake 
of her fair charge, ſhe had a gene- 
ral attraction for all the young men 


now lived together, went oftener 
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of faſhion, whoſe aim it was to pol. 
' feſs the hand of her accompliſhed 
niece; now that Lady Iſabella would 
neither marry nor flirt, they had all 
forſaken her, thinking it a loſs of time 
10 throw away any attention on the 
vine, when the fruit was beyond 
their reach. Mrs. Pemberton's ſteps 
were no longer attended by a herd 


r _ ER .. 8 ,, RE *' 


of admirers; her ears no longer fed 
with the muſic of praiſe ; her morn- 
ing levees no longer crowded with 
brilliant ſtars, which might almoſt 
have put the ſun itſelf out of coun- 
tenance ; her evening table no long- 
er ſurrounded by the ſame bright 


hed.  HtSz<@dsd oo 


luminaries all contending for the 
honour of belonging to her party; 
nor was her box at the opera better 
| 5 attended, 
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attended, though once the hateful 
object of bitter envy to all the la- | 
dies, who from their own ſolitary 
. cells could look acroſs the houſe 
and ſee Mrs. Pemberton's overflow- 
ing with a multitude of dear crea- 
tures, whom themſelves had failed to 
attract by the moſt ardent and unre- 
mitting labours of attraction. 


Vanity herſelf could have choſen 
no ſummit to render her figure more 
conſpicuous, than that in which 
once ſtood Mrs. Pemberton: if like 
her, a goddeſs ſo univerſally wor- 
ſhipped would be content with re- 
ceiving, as her own, the homage that 
belonged to another; thus diſpoſed 
ſhe could not have been more ad- 


12 * vantageouſly 
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vantageouſly exalted. What is there 
not to be ſaid in ſuch a caſe, for 
a mere mortal's chagrin, who had 
no pretenſions of her own to engage 
that which ſhe could not exiſt with. 
out, the envy. of one ſex and the 
devoirs of another! What allow- 
ances are there not to be made for 
her ſpleen, her rage and her eter- 
nal ill humour, when, owing to the 
frigid propriety of Lady Ifabella's 
pure and artleſs manners, ſhe ſaw 
herſelf neglected by the men, and 
without powers of tormenting the 
women ! Then Lady Iſabella's ob- 
nacy was downright, ſhocking : it 
ſhe had made a choice in favour of 
one candidate, her conſequence might 


have leſſened, but it would not have 
been 
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l | been ſo intirely loſt : by the means o 


propriety and ob/tinacy, thoſe ſtum- 
bling-blocks in her purſuit of popu- 


I larity, ſhe ſaw herſelf hurled from 


that eminence, where, exalted on the 


| ſtilts of another's glory, ſhe could 


look down and behold at her feet a 
myriad of vaſſals. From a ſummit 
ſo dazzling, to be plunged into the 
abyſs of nothingneſs, to have no in- 
tereſt in the devoirs of mankind, to 
create no jealouſy in the breaſt of 
womankind, ſhe could not, ſhe did 
not ſupport the change with any 
thing like philoſophy, or even com- 
mon patience : and when Lord Ux- 
ington took his daughter into the 
country, ſhe poſitively refuſed to go 
with them. | 

13 In 
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came twice to Uxington I.odge, and 


Iſabella was ſhocked to ſee the ra- 
vages a few months had made in 


ably thin and lean, but now an ab— 


leave only the ſkin to cover them, 


introduced ſome ſerious complaints 
with which her conſtitution was be- 
fore unacquainted. 


| picion of the ſource to which theſe 
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In the courſe of the ſummer ſhe 


ſtayed a week at each viſit. Lady 


her perſon ; ſhe was always remark. 
ſolute ſkeleton ; for it had been the 
work of vexation to pick from her 


bones every atom of fleſh, and to 


Nor was this all, for it had beſides 


Lord Uxington, who had no ſul 


latent maladies owed their origin, 
united 
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united with her kind affectionate 
niece in trying to prevail on Mrs. 
Pemberton to return and live with 
them as ſhe uſed to do. She ſeemed 
gratiſied by the invitation which ſhe 
would not accept, and really intend- 
ed a very civil apology for declining 
it, by ſaying, ſhe was now arrived 
at that time of life when thoſe plea- 
ſures, ſo many of which had been 
ſacrificed to family duties, were be- 
come abſolutely neceſſary to keep 
up her own ſpirits: young people, 
ſhe obſerved, who were naturally ro- 
mantic, might dream away their 
time in the country, well enough 
ſatisfied with trees and water-falls, 
but that age required greater in- 
dulgences. Company, and varied 

N amuſe- 
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amuſements, were the only charms 
that could make it ſupportable : con- 
celve, ſaid ſhe, that I was to hve 
fifty years longer; can you ſuppoſe 
at a hundred I ſhould not find an 
increaſe, rather than an abatement in 
my pleaſures, quite requiſite to fill 
-up time with any tolerable comfort? 

There was no anſwering opinions 
like theſe, and Mrs, Pemberton car- 
ried them back to town with her un- 
controverted. 


Lady Iſabella requeſted of her fa- 
ther that ſhe might be allowed to 
paſs her winters alternately in the 

| country and in town; he had con- 
13 ſented with pleafure, and Mrs. Pem- 
!: berton in vain applied perſonally and 


by 
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by letter, to fruſtrate this new regu- 
lation. There wete ſome fine young 
men juſt come from the mint of 
St. James's who would be very pro- 
per alliances for her niece, and who, 
it was probable, might not be ſo un- 
ſacceſsful, if they made propoſals, as 
her Ladyſhip's lovers of an older 
date. And not being able to ac- 
compliſh this favourite plan, by her 
niece's predilection for the late ar- 
rangement, poor Mrs. Pemberton 
experienced a ſecond difappoint- 
ment, if poſſible, more formidable 
than the firſt ; ſhe could not eat, ſhe 
could not ſleep, ſhe could only be 
carried from aſſembly to aſſembly; 
totter from table to table; and was 
always expected to die, with the 
15 | cards 
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cards in her hand, before the rubber 
was determined. 


Thus paſſed the winter and ſpring: 
the ſummer brought Mrs. Pember- 
ton again to the Lodge, in bad 
health and worſe temper : both how- 
ever yielded a little—one to the ten- 
der nurſing of Lady Iſabella, the 
other to the invincible ſweetneſs of 
her mild and. endearing diſpoſition, 
Mrs. Pemberton did not leave 
them till the latter end of November, 
when ſhe ſaid her friends would be 
all coming to town, and they could 
detain her no longer; at parting ſhe 
embraced her niece with much at- 
fection, ſaying, ſhe ſhould count 
the hours, and think them unuſually 

long 
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long till they met again in London, 
where Lord Uxington had promiſed 
to be the firſt week in January, to 
meet his ſon, whom about that time 
he expected in Britain; and Mrs. 
Pemberton conſented once more to 
become a member of his family, full 
of hopes that ſhe ſhould at laſt be 
able to accompliſh her plans; but 
theſe hopes were for the preſent 
buried in her own deep boſom ; ſhe 
had miſtaken Lady Iſabella's com- 
paſſion for her infirmities as the in- 
dication of entire ſubmiſſion to her 
will, and had been ſeldom. better 
diſpoſed towards her engaging niece, 


than at the moment ſhe bade her 
adieu. 


16 Lady 
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Lady Iſabella did not look for- 
ward with much leſs impatience 
than her aunt, for their removal to 
town, but very different motives 
created the ſame ſenſations : the for- 
mer was eager to embrace a beloved 
brother, the latter to re-eſtabliſh her 
empire over the faſhionable male 
world. Many ſubjects, ſhe foreſaw, 
would return to their forfeited al- 
legiance, when Lady Iſabella, more 
beautiful than ever, ſhould again 
make her appearance on the pay 
ſcene of action, and many new ones 
ſhe expected to find amongſt the 
number of thoſe youths who had 
not yet been honoured with the fight 
of ſo much lovelineſs, 


At 
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At length the time, ſo ardently an- 
ticipated by both the ladies, did ar- 
rive, and Lord Uxington expected 
to have found Mrs. Pemberton at 
his houſe to receive them; his 
daughter having informed her aunt 
When the day was fixed, and con- 
veyed their mutual requeſt that ſhe 
would meet them; but inſtead of re- 
ceiving her perſonal compliments, 
they were greeted by the following 
note, which had been left at the 
houſe two hours before the family 
came to town, 


NO N. 


MY DEAR CHILD, 
I HAve been ſo unwell for ſome 
days, that my phyſicians will not 
let me ſtir out, though I had twen- 
3 y 
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ty engagements on my hands, and 
have been obliged to break them all; 
it has vexed me to death, as ſome of 
them would have been exceedingly 
pleaſant, Tell my Lord, with my 
love, that I ſhall have the honour 
to make one of his ſociety as ſoon 
as I am permitted to move. But, my 
dear, I muſt ſee you immediately, 
for I am abſolutely dying to embrace 
you. Do you know I am kept on 
ſo ſtrict a mental regimen by my 
doctors, that they only allow me 
to ſee two or three of my friends at 
a time: was ever any thing ſo cruel]? 
My ſet for this evening are all ante- 
diluvians, ſo you may venture to 
come-amongſt us without the cere- 
mony of making any alteration in 


your dreſs. —I hope you have not 
loſt 
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loſt your fine country colour ; the 
roſe-leaf becomes you amazingly : 
if it ſhould be faded, I ſhall be ſony 
for the accident, but can afford you 
no time to renew it: for as ſoon as 
I am able to emerge from my pre- 
ſent diſagreeable confinement, I ſhall 
have nothing in the world to do but 
go about with you, wherever pleaſure 
invites us I ſhall expect you, my 
dear, in half an hour after you are 
ſet down at your own door; do not 
on any account diſappoint me: I 
ſhall be exceedingly ill if I ſleep 


without ſeeing you. 


Are you not 
my child, as well as my niece? and 
have I not ever been 
Your tender mother, as well as 
affectionate aunt, ; 
M. PEMBERTON ? 
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After the receipt of this letter, 
ſtrange as were ſome parts of it; 
contents, Lady Iſabella flew to the 
arms of her invalid aunt, whole 
faults and oddities were loſt in the 
recollection of the many obligations 
contracted in her infant ſtate, and 
which the moſt ſevere of her treat- 
ment, fince that period, had not 
been able to efface. 


Mrs. Pemberton's manner of men- 
tioning her diſorder had not pre- 
pared Lady Iſabella for any thing 
very ſerious : ſhe was, therefore, the 
more alarmed to find her not only 
in bed, but in a high fever. With 
much difficulty ſhe perſuaded her 
aunt to ſend excuſes to the ladies, 

| who 
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who were expected to make up a 
little cribbage party that evening, but 
were not yet come; and ordering 
a field-bed to be put up in Mrs. 
Pemberton's room, ſhe left her no 
more until ſhe could be moved with 
ſafety to the houſe of her father; 
where again ſhe tenderly dedicated 
her whole time to the perfect re- eſ- 
tabliſhment of her health, that had 
ſuffered conſiderably from the late 
violent attack, which had been 
brought on by the inceſſant purſuit 
of diffipation, and followed with 
many appearances of danger. 


It was the beginning of February, 
before Mrs. Pemberton found her- 
ſelf well enough to join the family 

circle; 
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circle; and by ſo long a confinement 
to one room, from which the whole 
world were ſhut out, except the 
amiable Iſabella, ſhe had contraQ- 
ed a diſcontented gloom, which 
the beſt efforts of her niece could 
-not diſperſe; in vain ſhe read to 
her, ſung, played, in vain exerted 
all her various lively and entertain- 
ing talents, to amuſe this unthankful 
woman; ſhe would neither be en- 
tertained nor amuſed ; though, to all 
her niece's other endeavours, was 
added that of procuring a conſtant 
evening party in her own chamber, 
as ſoon as ſhe was able to fit up in 
her chair: and not to incommode 
her with too many viſitors, ſhe al- 
ways made a fourth at the card-tablc 
| | herſelf, 
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herſelf, though cards were, of all 
things, her averſion.—I with, ſhe 


would ſay, after her company were 
gone, particularly if ſhe had loſt her 
money, you did not give yourſelf 
the trouble, Iſabella, of bringing theſe 
people to me: can you conceive, 
child, that I, who have viſited fo- 
reign courts, and lived ſo much in 
the great world, can be delighted to 


receive two or three old women, 


who have not intellects enough, even 


to play a game of judgment like ra- 


tional 'beings ?—Indeed, my dear, I 


muſt not be tormented in this man- 


ner: I cannot bear to ſee the ſame 
nodding heads and uameaning faces 
every day. ; 


Lady Iſabella rejoiced, when her 
fretful 
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fretful patient, with the help of her 
arm, walked from the dreſſing to the 
drawing-room, and in two days 
after took her place at the dinner- 
table, where her lovely niece pre- 
fided with eaſe, ſpirit and dignity, 
Lord Uxington was alſo excecd- 
ingly well pleaſed that he could 
again enjoy ſo much of his daugh- 
ter's ſociety, of which he had too 
long been curtailed, by her cloſe 
attendance on his ſiſter-in-law. 


Such was the ſituation of the Ux- 
ington family when Lord Fitzhenry 
returned from the continent, where 
he had been detained ſome weeks 
beyond the time firſt propoſed for 
reviſiting his native country : the 
cauſe of his detention he now pre- 
ſented 
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ſented to his father, ſiſter and aunt. 
It was the Earl of Hillford, whom 


he had met with on his travels, con- 
tracted a friendſhip for him, and 
whoſe indiſpoſition was admitted a 
ſufficient plea for protracting his 
return. By Lady Iſabella it was 
thought more than ſufficient, for 
with the preſence of this ſtranger 
ended all her indifference, 


Lord Hillford had paſſed the days 
of inconſiderate flightineſs ; he was 
turned of thirty, his perſon not 
handſome, but his manners capti- 
vating.— Lady Iſabella had never 
met with any half ſo captivating— 
ſhe looked, ſhe liſtened, ſhe learned 
a leſſon, never before comprehend- 
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ed : her ſenſes, rather than her paſ- 
ſons, taught her what it was to love: 
and when Lord Hillford was pro- 
poſed for her, ſhe aſſured her father 
ſhe would never exchange her ſingle 
ſtate, for any other huſband, — The 
difference of religion appeared to 
be the only bar to their mutual hap- 
pineſs. What pains did the enrap- 
tured lover take, and what vows did 
he make to remove it! Mrs. Pem- 
berton was his advocate, Lord Fitz- 


henry his friend: the difficulty was 


at laſt got over, by every conceſſion 
on the part of Lord Hillford, that 
a man madly in love could make, to 
obtain the object of his paſſion. 


The children of this marriage were 
to be bred proteſtants: if their mo- 


ther 


r 
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cher died in their infancy, they 
were to be given up to the care of 
her family till their religious opini- 
ons were fully eſtabliſhed : ſhe was 
to be allowed a domeſtic chaplain of 
her own chooſing ; her own ſervants 
to be proteſtants; and Lord Hill- 
ford was never to carry his wife out 
of England, as long as her father 
lived, or even after his death, but 
with her own conſent, and the en- 
tire approbation of her brother. 


When theſe preliminaries were 
ſhewn to the good divine, who had 
ſo large a ſhare in Lady Iſabella's 
education, he did not flatter Lord 
Uxington with his approbation: he 
ſhook his head, and ſaid, it was the 
0 beſt,. 
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his acceptance, by his friend and 


and moſt candid terms, to enforce 
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beſt, he believed, that could be made 
of a bad matter, but poſitively re- 
fuſed the office of chaplain, in ſuch 
a mixed houſehold, with a noble 
appolatment, which was offered to 


patron. Firmly as he thought him- 
ſelf fixed to his reſolution, it was after- 
wards ſhaken by the tears, the prayers, 
the entreaties of Lady Iſabella : ſhe 
was as dear to him as a child of his 
own could have been; and what he 
refuſed to eſtabliſhed friendſhip, he 
granted to affection truly paternal. 
Lord Hillford joined in the politeſt 


the petition of his gentle, all love- 
ly Iſabella.— Lord Hillford was an 
adept in hypocriſy—he was every 
thing 
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thing but what he appeared to be, 
except in his inclination for the 
daughter of Lord Uxington ; there, 
if he was a hypocrite, he had not 


only deceived others, but was him- 
ſelf deceived, 


Lord Fitzhenry had picked up 
this wonderful genius at Rome, 
where he was ſecond to no man 
but the holy Pontiff himſelf, whoſe 
conlidence he enjoyed. Accident 
brought them acquainted, deſign 
and liking rendered them inſepara- 
ble; and Lord Hillford having bu- 
lineſs that called him to Britain, he 


acquired friend, to return with him, 
and to take up his reſidence with his 
Vol.. I. K family 


accepted the invitation of his newly 
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family as long as he continned in 
England; which he ſignified would 
be a very ſhort time, as he could 
not perſuade himſelf, that a man 
who had no family ties could exiſt 
any where ſo pleaſantly as in Italy; 
of which charming country he had 
the honour to conſider himſelf a 
native, ; 


Lord Hillford was only a native 
of Italy by adoption; his origin, 
his title, and his eſtates were Iriſh, 
He hated his own country, and had 
ſpent the greateſt part of his life in 
foreign courts, where his rank and 
immenſe fortune procured him the 
moſt flattering diſtinctions. France 


had loaded him with honours, and 
Italy 
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ſtaly conferred the high dignity of 
Prince of the empire on this bigot ſon 
of her own holy church. Lord Hill- 
ford was a bigot, ſtern, harſh, cruel, 
and relentleſs—vices to which his hy- 
pocriſy gave the colouring of mode- 
ration, placidity, humanity and ſuſ- 


ceptibility. He had never been in 


love till he ſaw Lady Iſabella Fitz- 
henry; nor would he have indulged 
his ſirſt and lively paſſion by unit- 
ing himſelf to a heretic, had he not 
predetermined, that, in defiance of 
the moſt ſolemn engagements, as 
ſoon as he had made her his wife, 
he would alſo oblige her to adopt 
his opinions. Before that time, 
nothing could be more moderate, 
more condeſcending, more ſubmiſ- 
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ſive; every. thing muſt be done as 
Lady Iſabella's friends choſe it ſhould 
be done; and, whilſt his fate hung 
doubtful on the demurs of a cau— 
tious father, he even went ſo far as 
to let fall hints fraught with pre— 
tended fears of his own ſteadineſs on 
thoſe ſerious points where he had 
the misfortune to diſſent in opinion 


from Lady Iſabella. 


The bride elect was not ſo much 
elated with the proſpect of her feli- 
city, in being united to the only 
man for whom her heart had ever 
avowed a preference, as Mrs, Pem- 
berton was intoxicated, not only 
by the event itſelf, and the ſplen- 
did agremens attending this alliance ; 
/ 3 | but, 
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but, above all other gratifications, the 
greateſt ſhe could poſſibly experience 
aroſe from the profound reſpect, ve- 
neration and tenderneſs, with which 


2 Lord Hillford paid his court to her- 


ſelf. He declared, ſhe had every ſort 


of claim to his admiration; affection, 


duty and gratitude : he admired her 


ads the moſt accompliſhed of her ſex 
land certainly Mrs. Pemberton, in 
che faſhionable acceptation of the 
Y word, had few competitors who 
could rival her in knowledge of the 
| polite world, and its boundleſs ſyf- 


tem of etiquette) : he loved her, be- 
cauſe ſhe loved his Iſabella ;- he had 


che duty of a ſon for her, becauſe ſhe 


was the adopted mother of his Iſa- 
bella; and ſhe commanded all his gra- 


titude, becauſe to her goodnefs he 


K 3 ſhould 
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ſhould owe the poſleſſion of a wife, 


not leſs accompliſhed by education 
than beautiful by nature. 


His Lordſhip's invariable atten- 


tion was a radical cure for all Mrs. 


Pemberton's complaints, and all her 


ill humour. Her niece was charm- 


ing, and Lord Hillford adorable, 
Jewels, clothes, equipage, houſe, 
furniture, on every thing her judg- 
ment was conſulted, her magnificent 
taſte approved, and her choice was 
always the choice of Lord Hillford, 
Whatever pleaſed him could not but 
pleaſe Lady Iſabella; the new-born 


affections of her heart were, by an ill- 


boding fatality, ſo decidedly his own, 
that he already conſidered her as 
the eaſy prey of his arts, and as re- 

 concticd 
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conciled to the boſom of the mother 
church. Whilſt waiting for the pre- 
parations, he had actually written 
to his Holineſs, ſtated his reaſons 
for uniting himſelf to a heretic, 
received his ſanction to the alliance, 
and a command to bring over his 
beautiful proſelyte, that he might 
embrace her as the beloved daughter 
of his flock, ſaved from perdition by 


miraculous interference, But had 


his Holineſs been more converſant 
in the ways of the world, he would 
have known, that to love and be 
beloved is no miracle at all. Or 
had Lord Hillford known that Lady 
Iſabella's affections were not more 
lively than her principles were ſtea- 
dy, he would never have entertain- 
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ed the fallacious hope of being able 
to pervert them, 


The preſent Lord Uxington, then 
Lord Fitzhenry, had preceded the 
marriage of his ſiſter, by his own 
with the amiable Counteſs, whom my 
readers were introduced to firſt at 
Uxington Lodge, and from thence 
followed her to Mount Clear. He 


was engaged to her before he com- 
menced his travels, and married her 


in two months after his return, ſix 
months prior to Lady Iſabella's be- 
coming the wife of Lord: H illford. 
When the families divided, the new 
married pair, with the confent of 
the Earl, paſſed into Ireland, where 

it was neceſſary Lord Hiliford ſhould 
WE: | ſhew 
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ſhew himſelf, in the arrangement of 
his great poſſeſſions. Mrs. Pem- 
berton and Doctor Burnet - went 
with them; the former from incli- 
nation, the latter in conſequence 
of the ſtipulated articles, and his 
acceptance of the domeſtic chap- 
lainſhip. He had reſigned his liv- 
ing, nor would accept any emolu- 
ment annexed to his new office; his 
private fortune being conſiderable 
enough to make him independent of 
pecuniary motives: indeed he had 
no view but one—he was intereſted 
in the preſervation of his adopted 
daughter's happineſs and principles 
and to theſe conſiderations only he 
had made the ſacrifice of his intereſty: 
as well as of his inclinations,—At- 
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the ſame time that Lord and Lady 

Lilford ſet out on their Iriſh expe- 
dition, Lord Uxington went with 
his ſon and daughter-in-law to 
viſit his new purchaſe in Wales; 
having juſt before bought a large eſ- 
tate in that country, from political 
views, on which he afterwards built 
the beautifuf ſeat called Mount 
Clear; ſo called, from the gradual 
eminence of ſituation, and the pure 
ſalubrious air of its neighbourhood. 


Before the Uxington family ſe- 
parated, and before Lord Hillford 
bore away from its boſom the pride 
of its love, the glory of its fame, 
and the epitome of its virtues, a 
mutual agreement paſſed, that they 
% 8 ſhould 
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ſhould all aſſemble in town early the 
following ſpring. Alas! how little 
binding are the leagues formed be- 
tween ſincerity and diſſimulation! 
It was the leaſt of his Lordſhip's in- 
tentions, that Lady Hillford ſhould 
ever again be united to the ſociety 
of her fond relations: his own plans 
had been long and deeply laid; 
he would adopt no new ones, he 
would purſue no others, 


The maſk Lord Hillford put on 
to accomplith his purpoſe was not 
torn, but gradually taken from his 
conduct, At firſt he was hardly 
more attentively polite to his wife, 
than to her aunt, and the ſpiritual 


director of her conſcience; but as 
K 6 his 
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his aſſiduities to the former increaſed, 
his reſpect for the latter diminiſhed, 
Still the charming Iſabella ſaw no 
alteration in her Lord; for Love is 
always throwing duſt in the eyes of 
his votaries, that they may not ſec 
faults in the idols of their worſhip; 
which, if clearly beheld, could not 
fail of very much weakening his do- 
minion over them. 


The change in Lord Hillford's 
manners to Doctor Burnet, though 
not perceived by his Lady, was ex- 
tremely viſible to the object of bis 
cold civility: but he would not diſ- 
turb her peace, by any communica- 
tion of his own obſervations; he 
ſaw that ſhe believed herſelf happy, 
and 
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and was ſatisfied by the conſtant aſ- 
ſurances ſhe gave him, that her Lord 
had never attempted to ſhake the 
foundation of her faith; and as he 
continued to receive from his be- 
loved charge, all the officious tender 
duties filial affection could exact, 
he gave himſelf very little trouble 
about his Lordſhip's growing ne— 
glet towards him, conſcious that 
he had not deſerved it. 


Had Mrs. Pemberton, inſtead of 
being forty, and plain in her per- 
ſon, had ſhe been claſſed with the 
young and handſome of her ſex, 
Lady Hillford might have colle&ed 
ſtubble enough to light up a flame 
of jealouſy, in the frequent pri- 
vate 
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vate interviews that happened be- 
tween. her huſband and her aunt, 
and the redundancy of court he paid 
to her and her opinions on all occa- 
ſions. Theſe daily occurrences, it 
is true, were noticed by Lady Hill- 
ford, but very much to the advan- 
tage of her Lord; having the libe- 
rality to place on the debtor fide of 
her own account of tender obliga- 
tions to this adored huſband, all, the 
never- ceaſing attentions beſtowed by 
him on the aunt, whom gratitude 
pointed out to her in the light of a 
parent. 


Lord Hillford managed his kind- 
neſs as courtiers do their intereſt ; 
he never beſtowed it, unleſs ſome- 


thing 
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thing more than a diſtant proſpect of 
return was in view, His converſa- 
tions with Mrs. Pemberton always 
turned on tender and ſerious ſub- 
jects; it was then that he was more 
than ever paſſionately attached to his 
wife; it was then that he would 


wring his hands, preſs the hands of 
Mrs. Pemberton, ſhed tears over 


them, and lament that his Iſabella 
was not a catholic. 


The good Lady ſuffered herſelf 
to be entertained with this ſort of 
diſcourſes, and ſhewed no reſent- 
ment: on the contrary, flattered 
with ſo ſingular a mark of his con- 
dence, ſhe would aſk him to ex- 
plain the preciſe difference there was 
between 
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between a proteſtant and a catholic, 


confeſſing ſhe had hitherto been ſo 


much engaged by the world and her 
family, as not to have given herſelf 
time to conſider in what it could 
poſſibly conſiſt, when both partics 
profeſſed chriſtianity, 


Mrs. Pemberton was now brought 
to the very ſummit, whither my 
Lord had been ſo long and ably 
conducting her. He modeſtly an- 

nounced himſelf inſufficient to the 
taſk of enlightening that underſtand- 
ing which was already illuminated 
with every truth but one on that 
monoſyllable one he laid a ftrong 
emphaſis, which added to her detire 
of information; and Lord Hillford 
requeſted 
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requeſted to introduce a friend to 
her cloſet, whoſe learning and piety 
qualified him to ſatisfy all her en- 
quiries, the rationality of which 
filled him with reſpe& and admira- 
tion. 


It cannot be doubted that the 
friend ſo ſtrongly recommended was 
no other than a prieſt, warm in the 
work of converſion : and on this oc- 
cation he entered upon the buſineſs 
with ſo much energy, that in the 
courſe of a very few interviews 
Mrs. Pemberton's was fully complet- 
ed, and all her former errors re-' 
nounced ; when, having no more to 
anſwer for on her own account, thoſe 
of her dear deluded niece became a 

weight 
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weight of equal, if not a greater 
burthen than thoſe original ſins, for 
which ſhe had in her own caſe rc 
ceived abſolution. 


The whole of this intrigue, ma- 
naged» with ſo much caution and 
\ privacy, was unknown to any of 
h the family, but the perſons concern- 

ed. At firſt Mrs. Pemberton, with all 

the zeal of a new convert, wanted 
to declare her preſent opinions, and 
to glory in having got rid of her old 
ones. But here for a time ſhe was 
overruled by his Lordſhip, who 
thought ſhe would have greater in- 
fluence over the mind of her niece, 
by firſt indicating a wiſh to renounce 
her errors, than if ſhe was to con- 
fels 
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ſels that ſhe had already renounced 
them. 


Mrs. Pemberton would not have 
diſobliged Lord Hillford, or diſo- 
beyed the director he had placed 
over her conſcience, if, by obliging 
the one, and obeying the other, 
ſhe had been aſſured of forfeiting 
the affection of her family, and 
the friendſhip of all the reſt of the 
world, Lord Hillford entreated that 


ſhe would, the prieſt commanded that 


ſhe ſhould, continue to wear her for- 
mer appearance, and attend as uſual, 
both in public and private, Lady 


Hillford's mode of worſhip. - This 


hypocriſy, - they argued, was to 
lave the ſoul of her niece, and the 
ſaints. 
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ſaints would ſet it down to her ac. 
count as a virtue: and, with a pro- 
miſe of receiving daily abſolution 
for her offence again? truth, ſhe 
ſubmitted to perform the part they 
appointed. 


Whilſt ating under the influence 
of this mongrel fort of religion, 
Lady Hilltord was very much ſur. 
priſed, if not alarmed, at the hints 
ſhe frequently let fall when they 
were alone, of the great miſery it 
muſt be to a man of ſenſe and ſeri- 
ouſneſs, whoſe very foul was wrap- 
ped in love for one dear object, to 
reflect that, when death ſhould ſepa- 
rate them in this world, they could 
never, never be re- united in. Hea- 
ven! 
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ven Lhe when ſhe was talking 
in this manner, her niece obſerved 
with a ſmile, though a tear at the 
ame inftant trembled in her eye, 
What ſhe ſhould never entertain a 
E fear for the fate of a ſoul ſo amiable 

Fas her dear Lord's, and not only 
| Whoped, but believed, that he was 
Wquite as liberal in his ſentiments of 
Wher, 


I think not, replied her aunt dri- 
ſituation and your own; for though 


he is cheerful enough in your pre— 
lence, I aſſure you he is very miſe- 


deney, being often repeated, and 
4 impreſſed 


ly: I with you would conſider his 


rable out of it.— Theſe obſervarions, 
with many others of the ſame ten- 
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with a flood of tears, the purity of 
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impreſſed at every repetition wi 
energy, which ſometimes amountel 
almoſt to acrimony, her ſpirits be. 
came depreſſed, and ſhe confeſſe 
to Doctor Burnet, that ſhe was no 
entirely ſatisfied with her aunt's pri. 
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vate documents. He ſaw immedi. 


ately into the whole myſtery, and 
would have ſet h& on her guarl 
againſt the ſtratagems of a huſband, 
who only made uſe of her aunt asa 
tool to further his purpoſe : but 
though the accuſed Mrs. Pemberton, 
ſhe could not bear that, ſuſpicion or 


accuſation ſhould glance on the ſa 
cred character of her huſband ; and 


tat 
th 


which might have atoned for any 


crimes leſs black than thoſe medi- 
| | tated 


ſe] 
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$ tated by Lord Hillford, ſhe ſweet- 

H combated what ſhe called the pre- 
W judices of her revered guardian, who 
immediately threw a veil over the 
; idea, which afflicted her to no pur- 
poſe; for though he could point 
W out the evil, the remedy for the 
W cvil was not within his view. Sepa— 
ration !—it was a dreadful word—his 
ſoul recoiled at it, his lips would 
never have pronounced it. 


Well, madam, ſaid he, we will 
diſcard the idea altogether that mili- 


the honour of a character which it 
is become our duty to hold ſacred. 


Make your mind eaſy, reſign your- 
ſelf to the will of God, ſerve him 
with 


tates againſt your peace, and againſt - 
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with truth and with ſteadineſs; let 
no new doctrines, however urged 
by fondneſs, or forced upon you by 
authority, divorce you from that 
mode of worſhip in which you have 
been educated: there is no love 
like the love of your Maker ; there 
is no authority but in the great Ruler 
of the univerſe; ſerve him, and fear 
not, though the whole inhabitants 
of the world, which he has created, 
riſe up againſt you Ils not the Cre- 
ator greater than the created? Do 
not weep, my child! it is yet early 


days—all may yet do well—I am an 


old man, and age is prone to ſuſpi- 
cion-—your huſband may never in- 
tend to invade your privilege of con- 
ſcience; if ſo, why ſhould you weep! 
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—But, if you mult be perſecuted for 
God's ſake, then is it {till more ne- 
ceſſary, it is your abſolute duty, that 
theſe tears ſhould be dried up, and 
that your whole ſoul ſhould be con- 
verted from ſoftneſs to immutable 
ſirmnęſs, that no weak womanly 
ſtruggles may prevent you from 
reaping the glorious triumphs of a 
victory, which ſaints and martyrs 
have not thought too dear to pur- 
chaſe with their lives. 


Lady Hillford, penetrated by his 
words, and exalted by his ſubject, 
linking on her knees, vowed never 
to depart from her duty: the vow 
was regiſtered in Heaven, it ſup- 
ported her through every trial by 
Vol. I. L which 
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which .ſhe was afterwards aſſailed, 
and never left a vacancy in her pure 
ſoul, for fear or temptation to enter 
into it, | 


Of all the families to whom Lady 
Hillford was introduced by her hu. 
band on her firſt coming over to 
Ireland, ſhe had attached herſelf, 


with a particular degree of prefer- 


th 


ence, to that of Lord Wardour, not y. 
more from affection to her own re 
Lord, who had the moſt unbounded ar 
friendſhip for him, than from the af 
predilection of her heart for Lady th 
Wardour, who was alſo a cathoiic nc 
of that moderate and philanthropic ¶ be 
deſcription, which are often to be n. 
met with, which proteſtants mult Wl de 


2 love, 
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— 


love, all ſects revere, and Heaven 
itſelf approve. 
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The huſband of this charming 
young creature was alſo good from 
the very bottom of his heart, but he 
alſo was a bigot, or he would not 
nave been the boſom friend of Lord 
Hillford ; they had only one child, 
a lovely boy, not more than four 
years old. This family, which the 
reader, has already ſeen at North- 
angle, had only come to ſettle their 
affairs in Ireland, before they ſet 
themſelves down on a plan of œco- 
nomy in a neighbouring country, 
being of that common, but erro» © 
neous opinion, that a man cannot 
decently retrieve in his own ; ani! 
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Doctor Burnet's ſituation, in this di- 


and more inſupportable. If Lord 
_ Hillford happened to paſs by him, 
he paſſed him rudely, and with diſ- 
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their buſineſs being ſettled about 
the time that Mrs. Pemberton occa. 
ſioned ſo much uneaſineſs to Lady 
Hillford, ſhe ſaw them depart with 
more than mere regret, and teſti. 
fied ſuch lively concern for the loſs 
of their ſociety to her Lord, 23 
very greatly ſerved to ſtrengthen 
his hopes ; and when it was too late 
to recall the opportunity, made hin 
wiſh that he had employed theſe fa 
voured friends on the great work of 
her converſion. 


vided family, became every day more 


8 dain: 
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dain :—his filence was haughty—his 
words uncivil—his air contemptu— 
ous—and his looks rage. Mrs. Pem- 


berton made his Lordſhtip's beha- 
© viour the model of her own, with 
additions: ſhe did not even confine 


her diſlike to him within the bounds 
of decency ; ſhe took every occaſion 
to reflect with bitterneſs, in his pre- 
ſence, on the whole body of proteſt- 
ant clergy ; and, to give her invec- 
tives the greater force, a flattering 


condeſcenſion marked her ſtrong ap- 


probation of thoſe Romiſh prieſts, to 
whom the doors of Lord Hillford 
were always opened, to train them, 
by exerciſe of hoſpitality, as uſeful 
auxiliaries reſerved for future emer- 
gencles. 
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222 LORD FITZHENRT: 


Perſonal inſult, flights, and con. 
tempt, for the ſake of his loyely 
charge, Doctor Burnet would have 
borne; but where inſult and con- 
tempt were often, and with malig- 
nity, levelled againſt his ſacred func- 
tion, patience would have diſgraced 
the dignity of his ſoul, and filence 
been equally derogatory to the firm. 
neſs of his character. —He defired a 
private conference with Mrs. Pem- 
berton, for now he could never ſe: 
her but in the preſence of Lord Hill- 
ford: ſhe conſulted with his Lord. 
ſhip and her ghoſtly father—they 
permitted the conference to take 
place; they ſpoke of it as an import- 
ant crifts :—too much time had al- 
ready, they ſaid, been loſt, and no 
deciſive 
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deciſive ſtep taken; ſhe was inveſt- 
ed with full powers to make what 
declarations ſhe pleaſed ; many pro- 
miſes of Heaven, many ſolemn 
prieſtly benedictions, many charges 
to ſupport the grandeur of her new 
faith, many grateful thanks and at- 
fectionate embraces from her noble 
nephew, inſpired Mrs. Pemberton 
with more than mortal fortitude to 
meet the Doctor, who was forth» 
with ſummoned to her cloſet. 


Well, fir, faid ſhe, without riſſng 
herſelf, or deſiring him to be ſeated, 
I. ſhould be glad to know what are 


your commands with me. 


Truly, madam, he replied, taking: 
L4 | his 
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224 LORD. FITZHENRY: 


his place by her ſide on the ſofa, 
bring no commands, I only Wait 
upon you with a very humble pai. 
tion,—lI accepted a reſidence in this 
family, from the pureſt motives cf 
friendſhip for Lord Uxington aud 
fatherly affection for your niece; 
and I requeſt to be informed by 
what part of my conduct J have for- 
feited your confidence and the con- 
fidence of Lord Hillford, that my 
function is reviled, my endeavours 
ill received, and that I am treated 
with leſs ceremony than the lowelt 
creature in this houſe, who is de- 
pendent on his Lordſhip's bounty,— 
He ſtopped ſpeaking, to give her an 
opportunity of making a reply; 
which ſhe eagerly ſeized, whilſt her 

eyes 
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eyes darted aſperity, and her coun- 
tenance flamed with reſentment. 


Whatever were your motives for 
getting a footing in this houſe, fir, 
you force me to tell you, as the 
moſt proper guardian of my niece's 
temporal and eternal welfare, that it 
was exceedingly ill judged of my 
brother to place a dictator in Lord 
Hillford's family, merely to deſtroy 
the happineſs which his daughter 
cannot now know independent of 
her huſband, and to prevent her 
from ſeeing the errors by which we 
have all been ſo groſsly miſled, that, 


like me, ſhe might have ſeaſonably 
renounced them. 
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Your moſt obedient ſervant, ma- 
dam, ſaid the Doctor, who was 
not prepared for ſo open an avowal 
of her apoſtacy, though he had 
long ſuſpected it. He got up, and 
making his bows, I am anſwered, 
continued he, and would have re- 
tired; but ſhe ſtopped him Pray 
return, Doctor Burnet, I have yet to 
deliver a meſfage to you from my 
Lord, who, knowing you deſigned 
me the very great honour of a pri- 
vate viſit, has deſired me to ſignify 
that your officious intruſion on his 
family will be no longer acceptable 
or permitted by his Lordſhip. 


It is very well, madam, replied 
the divine, not in the leaſt diſcom- 
poſed 
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poſed by her effrontery; pray tell my 
Lord, he had not more gratification 
in ſending his commands, than I 
ſhall have in obeying them—but tell 
him alſo, he added, in a tone of 
reproach, which he meant ſhould 
penetrate her ſoul, though it went 


no further than her ears—tell him, 
madam, that thoſe who do not for- 


ſake their God, their God will not 
forſake them; to his. protection, 
the piety and ſteady virtues of your 
niece will be ſolid recommenda- 
tions; by ſending me away, he re- 
moves but one feeble bar to his pur- 
poſe, he muſt ſubvert the ſoul of 
an angel before he can inſure him- 
ſelf ſucceſs, He turned on his heel, 
L6 and 
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and went out with a ſad heart to 
make his adieus where they would be 
leſs acceptable. | 


Enquiring for Lady Hillford, he 
was informed that ſhe was gone out 
to air with my Lord: he patiently 
waited her return; and when lhe 
came to ſeek him, her eyes were red 
and ſwoln. I do not, ſaid ſhe, throw- 
ing herſelf into a chair—I do not, 
my true and only friend, wiſh to 
diſguiſe it from you, that my trials 
are begun, and my happineſs at an 
end. Lord Hillford has deceived me 
—my aunt, too—all ! all !—I have 
no protector, no adviſer, but you. 


My Lord has this day had the cruel 
candour 
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candour—Oh, ſir, I cannot tell you! 
gueſs my ſituation, for I cannot 
explain it. 


At this moment Lord Hillford came 
into the ſtudy. I ſhould beg your 
pardon, Doctor Burnet, for this in- 
truſion, ſaid he, if I did not conſider 
this room, though hitherto appro- 
priated to your uſe, as much my own 
as any other in the houſe, particularly 
as I underſtand you this very day 
mean to reſign your right in it. 


I do, my Lord, and only waited 
here to thank Lady Hillford for the 
honour I have received in being ſo 
long her ſpiritual director, and to 

know 
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know what are her Ladyſhip's com- 
mands to Lord Uxington, 


Will you be ſo good, my dear, 
cried his Lordſhip with a ſneer, im- 
mediately to ſignify what theſe com- 
mands are, that you may no longer 
be the occaſion of detaining Doctor 
Burnet under my roof: 


She locked at her cruel Lord :— 
How ſweet, yet how full of terror 
was that look ! Have the goodnels, 
ſaid ſhe to Doctor Burnet, to tell my 
dear father I will never be unworthy 
of his affection:— that I have three 
diſtinct duties to perform to my 
God, to my hufband, and to himſelf. 

And, 
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And, ſinking down on her Enees, 
her eyes drowned in tears, her hands 
claſped, tell him you have heard me 
vow to the Almighty that none of 
theſe ſacred duties ſhall be given up, 
infringed, or negle&ed. 


It is enough, madam, ſaid the 
Doctor, hardly able to ſpeak, from a 
variety of emotions, 


It is too much, retorted Lord 
Hillford with diſdain. Lady Hill- 
ford, I am ready to attend you to 
your aunt. She prefented him her 
hand, and. he dragged her almoſt 
forcibly from the fight of him who 
had been a ſecond parent to the un- 
fortunate Iſabella, 
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Lord Uxington, in a fortunate mo- 
ment, had paid his debt to nature, 
about two hours before the arrival of 
Doctor Burnet at Uxington Lodge. 
The diſorder by which he was ſnatch- 
ed from the torments of knowing 
the miſerable fate of his beloved 
daughter, happened ſo extremely ſud- 
den, that it was only two days pre- 
ceding his death when he fixed on 
the following week for removing to 
town, in expectation of ſoon after 
being joined there by the darling of 
his heart, her lord, his ſiſter-in-law, 
and his friend; — the latter had been 
prevailed on, at the urgent entreaties 
of Lady Hillford, not to diſturb the 
repoſe of her family, by diſagree- 
able communications, whilſt ſurmiſes 

h alone 
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alone had as yet thrown {nadows 
over the bright proſpects of felicity, 
that invited her to wander ſo far 
from their protection. In all her 
letters to her father and brother, ſhe 
had ſpoken ſo warmly in praiſe of 
her Lord, that the former quietly 
ſunk into his grave, without any of 
W thoſe fears for the future fate of a 
E tenderly beloved daughter, which 
mult have embittered his pallage from 
one life to another, 


Lord Fitzhenry, now Lord Uxing- 
ton, in the firſt paroxyſm of affliction 
for the loſs of his father—to ſee 
Doctor Burnet return—to hear from 
him the fate of a ſiſter he adored — 
to look upon himſelf as the oſtenſi- 


ble 
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ble caufe of her miſery, in having 
preſented to her a-wretch ſo unwor- 
thy to be her huſband, had nearly 
driven him to=a ſtate of diſtraction: 
he raved, he ſwore to take ven- 
geance on the deſtroyer of his peace; 
and the inſtant he had performed 
the lat filial office, he flew to exe- 
cute what he thought to be equally 
indiſpenſable, his fraternal duty. 


On his arrival at Dablin, he did 
not go immediately to the houſe of 
his ſiſter, for fear of alarming her; 
but fent a meſſage to Lord Hillford, 
as from a ftranger who had buſineſs 
of importance to communicate to 
his Lordſhip, naming a diſtant 

| | eoffee- 
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coffee-houſe where he waited for a 
conference; but, what was his 
grief, rage and deſpair, when in- 
formed by the waiter, who had 
been with the meſſage, that Lord 
Hillford, his Lady and the whole 
family had that day embarked for 
England !—To England he followed 
them. He had a ſhort paſſage, and 
was in London almoſt as ſoon as 
themſelves. As he drove rapidly 
through the ſtreets, the firſt perſon 
his eyes were fixed upon happened 
to be Lord Hillford, who was walks 
ing in ſolitary ſadneſs, with looks 


caſt on the ground. His Lordſhip | 


called out to the poſtillions to ſtop z 
he burſt open the door of the car- 
rlage 
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riage with his foot, ſnatched up his 
ſword, and ſprang upon the pavc- 
ment. 


Lord Hillford ſtarted from hi; 
reverie, on hearing the higheraiſel 
voice of Lord Uxington demand- 
ing what he had done with his fiſter ; 
and turning pale at the unexpected 
ſummons, he held out his hand, but 
was unable to ſpeak, 


His hand was rejected with ſcorn, 
J will not accept it, ſaid the enraged 
brother of Lady Hillford, until 1 
know whether you are the friend or 
the enemy of my family. 


I will prove myſelf the former, 
anſwered 
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anſwered her huſband ; and on that 
promiſe I expect a return of your 
confidence, though I have not, at 
preſent, an opportunity to explain 


myſelf. —Again he offered him his. 


hand —again Lord Uxington drew 
his back. The explanation, ſaid he, 
muſt come from my ſiſter, I ſhall 
accept it from no other authority, 


Dear Uxington, replied the arch 
deceiver, I ſee you have been im- 


poſed upon by the ſame villain who 


deſtroyed the harmony of my fa- 


mily : he has appeared to you, as, he 
did to me, under a ſpecious maſk of 


hypocriſy ; and, till you know him 


better, I forgive the inſult he has 
occaſioned me My wife herſelf ſhall 


convince 
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238 LORD FITZHENRY: 


convince you of the injuſtice you 
have done my character, in be- 
lieving the report of a deſigning, 
proud, malignant intermeddler, 


Pardon me, my Lord, that I do 
not fix any of theſe opprobrious ap- 
pellations on the perſon for whom 
you intend them; it is from the at- 
teſtation of my ſiſter that I muſt 
know on what terms you and ! 
are to meet in future, 


Be it fo, replied Lord Hillford ; 
but my wife, who has juſt now 
heard of the death of her father, is 
ſo extremely afflicted, that I cannot 
permit her to receive your viſit 
ſooner than the evening, or the 

ſhock 
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ſhock of ſeeing you, unprepared, 
may be fatal to my peace for ever, 


Name your hour, my Lord, ſaid 
the brother, inflamed with reſent- 
ment. Seven, replied the huſband 
with equal ſhortneſs; when each 
turning upon his heel, they took a 
different way ; and Lord Uxington, 
punctual to the appointment, was 
five hours afterwards at the door of 
Lord Hillford, where, to his utter 
confuſion, he underſtood that the 
whole family were on the raad to 
Dover. He went after them as ſoon 
as a carriage could be got ready; but 
they had ſo much the ſtart of him 
as to be out at ſea before his arri- 
val, He had left his own wife in the 


greateſt 
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greateſt ſtate of anxiety ; he there. 
fore reſolved to purſue them no fur. 
ther, but to return, and patiently 
wait until. he heard from his ſiſter 
to what place her treacherous Lord 


had conveyed her. 


Six months elapſed, no letter ar- 
Tived ; Lord Uxington had fallen 
ſick, the torments of his frantic 
fears for the fate of Lady Hillford 
occalioned his diforder, and pre- 
vented him from beginning the re- 
ſearch he meditated. At length ar- 
rived a large packet—it contained 
ſeveral ſheets, and he was tran{- 
ported to ſee them all filled with 
the writing of his beloved ſiſter; he 
ſaw, too, that it was dated from 

Naples: 
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Naples: his heart panted, his eyes 
were ſuffuſed with tears, he could 
read no further, and Lady Uxing- 
ton having made herſelf miſtreſs of 
the contents at his own requeſt, 
and afterwards by degrees divulged 
them to him, he ventured to go 
through the whole of Lady Hill- 
ford's affecting narrative, to which 


E were annexed theſe lines on the- 
envelope: — 


« I have at laſt met with the op- 
portunity, ſo long waited for in 
vain, A diſcarded ſervant returning 
to Ireland, from whence my Lord 
hired him, takes the charge of my 


papers ; he promiſes to deliver them, 
Vor. I. M or 
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dragged, I fear for ever. —My cruel 


242 LORD FITZHENRY : 


or cauſe them to be delivered in ſafe. 
ty to your hands— 
I, HiLLroRD,” 


Counteſs of Hillford, to the Earl if 
Uxingion, 


London, 
Oh! deareſt brother ! what an- 


guiſh does it coſt me to addreſs you 
by the title of Uxington ! Why are 
you not ſtill Fitzhenry ? and why 
am not I that happy Iſabella, whoſe Ml 
only ſhelter could be found 1n the } 
boſom of her own family ? From | 
that I am torn, from that I an 


Lord, my more cruel aunt, aſſures 


me that I ſhall never ſee you again, 
and 
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and I write to you in all the bitter- 
neſs of deſpair. 


Dover. 


The tremendous ocean lies before 
me :—it is the firſt time I have ever 
ſeen it : how terrible it looks - yet 
how friendly ſhould I think it, 
would it but cover with its foaming 
billows the body of Ifabella, and 
give her ſoul freedom, that it might 
folllow her dear, her lamented fa- 
ther ! 


Paris, 

I have been exceedingly ill ſince 
1 came to this frightful country: 

they tell me it is a phrenſy fever, 

and I believe my intellects have been 

M 2 diſordered ; 


* 
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244 
diſordered ; for I have ſuppoſed my 
Lord to be affectionate, my aunt 
kind. Surely, ſurely, nothing but 
inſanity could make me ſyppoſe it— 
they will not even let me write to 
you, my beloved brother—Is this 
affection, is this kindneſs ?—I am 
never unwatched. Oh! you can- 
not conceive what ſtratagems I uſe 
for one ſingle moment, to ſketch a 
few haſty lines! but how precious 
is that ſhort moment which I can 
dedicate to you! 


| Paris, 

Fitzhenry ! dear Fitzhenry !-—for 

it pains me to call you by any other 
name do not forget, that, if I die a 
mother, my Lord has articled—Oh 
" 6; | God! 
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God! what did he not article! and 
how has he broken through all, all, 
all his articles !—Well, but you will 
remember,* I ſay, that my dear 
child, ſhould it come alive into the 
world, is not to be perſecuted, as I 
have been perſecuted. When I am 
gone, I give you leave to claim it 
but as long as I live, Fitzhenry, 
my Lord ſhall not be moleſted on 
my account; myſelf I can conſign 
to miſery, but not my infant: The 
charge of my offspring devolves on 
= you, Fitzhenry. My Lord will be 
forced by the laws of every country 
to make good his engagement: to 
Heaven and equity leave the juſ- 
tice of our cauſe, but lift not up 
your hand, 


M 3 Parris. 


246 LORD FITZHENRY : 
P, 7 175 : 

Lift not up your hand, I charge 
you, againſt the life of my huſband, 
the huſband of my choice, the father 
of my infant Oh, Fitzhenry ! who. 
ever aims a blow at him is mor: 
than the murderer of your ſiſter! 
and whoever would attempt to {e- 
parate me from Lord Hillford, mul: 
be the enemy of Iſabella's honour, 
and could not be the friend of her 
peace. No, my vows are paſſed to 
Heaven, nothing but its own wel 
come mandate ſhall ever divorce 


me from Lord Hillford. 


. Paris, 
What have I written to you, my 


dear brother!—I will not look it 
| over, 
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over, leſt in the cooler moments of 
reflection I ſhould repent of Jaying 
my heart open before you— It is ne- 
ceſſary you ſhould know my miſery, 
that you may not accuſe me of un- 
kindneſs; I will blot out nothing, 
therefore, that I have written, but 
remember, that, whilſt I tell you I 
am .not happy, I allo tell you, I 
L ſhould feel every arrow of reſent- 
ment my friends could level againſt 
my Lord, more pungently, than if 
it was to plerce through my own 
boſom, 


Paris. 

My Lord has juſt told me that 
we leave Paris in three days; I am 
almoſt ſorry for it; we have alrea- 
M 4 dy 
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dy been here fix weeks: the latter 
half of that time has been much 
more ſupportable than the former, 
Long before I left Ireland; long be- 
fore that venerable friend, to whoſe 
inſtruction I am indebted for tle 
firmneſs of thoſe principles which 
I hope never to diſgrace ; long be- 
fore my trials were commenced, | 
dreaded the unworthy treatment to 
which he would be expoſed, if! 
complained to him of my perſecu- 
tion: Indeed I was perſecuted even 
then, yet I did not complain—but 
I was going to tell you why I an 
ſorry to leave Paris. 


Paris. 
The prieſts I had to combat with 


Ill 
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in Ireland, privately introduced to 
me under the immediate authority 
of my huſband, - thoſe deſpicable 
men, ſo eager to work out my con- 
verſion, — were illiterate, cruel, over- 
bearing. Here, I am alſo ſurround- 
ed by prieſts, but of quite another 
deſcription: they are learned, gen- 
tle, liberal they think me in an 
error, they have the goodneſs to 
take much pains to reaſon me out of 
it, and do not treat me with. the leſs 
reſpect or tenderneſs, becauſe I am 
not to. be perſuaded. Have I not 
reaſon then to be ſorry, that I am ſo 
ſoon to leave thoſe good men, when 


it is ſo uncertain. into what hands, I 
may fall next? 


M5. Nap. 
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250 LORD FITZHENRY : 


Naples, 


I have, my dear brother, been 
ſuſpected of writing to you; a ſtain 
of ink, which I did not obſerve on 
my finger, betrayed me: but this 
paper eſcaped detection, I always 
conceal it in my boſom, and there 
my aunt neglected to ſearch for it, 
However, it has put me more on 
my guard : this 1s the reaſon I have 
not been daring enough to add one 
line in all the time that our long and 
diſagreeable journey has laſted. —I 
draw near that ſeaſon, when, if ! 
die, you will be called upon to diſ- 
charge the duties of a father to the 
infant I ſhall leave behind me. Dear 
Fitzhenry, remember my former in- 
* junctions; 
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junctions; love the child, but hate 
not the father. 


Naples. 

I have felt, deareſt Fitzhenry, the 
tranſports of a mother! How dear 
the delight to my ſoul, yet, oh! 
with what tortures have I paid for 
che tranſient bleſſing I am no lon- 


ger a parent—I do not arraign the 


juſtice or the mercy of Divine Pro- 
vidence—it is better for us both ; for 
had ſhe lived, to what a dreadful 
alternative was I reduced !—Abjure 
your errors, madam'; embrace my 
faith, or take leave of your child 
for ever. Ves, my brother, my an- 
gel babe ſmiled in the arms of her 
father, as he held out the diſtreſſing 

choice 
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252 LORD FITZZ HENRY: 


choice to her diſtracted mother. Do 
you think I did not heſitate between 
them? Ah! much longer than J 
ſhould have done, had all the inſtru- 
ments of torture been that moment 
expoſed to my view—l thought of 
the vow I had made to Heaven and 
my father, in the preſence of Doc- 
tor Burnet ; my ſtrength of mind 
returned, I ſubmitted to be miſe- 
rable rather than guilty. 


Naples. 

F ſaw my child no more, I heard 
ſhe was ill, but was not permitted 
to viſit her: my ſufferings, . which 
were concealed: from all the world, 
were revealed to Heaven; thither 
my angel. was tranſported—her. fate 
18 
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is a happy one I am more than re- 
ſigned I am contented, —My aunt, 
who is a devotee of the moſt inflam- 
mable deſcription, was ſo over whelm- 
cd with grief for the enlargement of 
my now happy infant, that ſhe has 
left me, and is gone into a nunnery, 
I do not know where. She was ſo 
much enraged with what ſhe calls 
my obſtinacy, that I am never to be 
acquainted with any of her move- 
ments, till I have renounced my 
errors: on theſe terms, I told her, 
we ſhould meet no more in this 
world, —Would you believe it poſ- 
ible, Fitzhenry, that this aunt, 
who once doated on your Iſabella, 
could leave her for ever, without 
one embrace, one tear, one tender 
adieu! 


254 LORD FITZHENRY : 


adieu If this be chriſtianity, dear- 
eſt brother, what then is ſavage un- 
enlightened paganiſi ? 


Here the narrative broke off ab- 
ruptly, the reaſon for which was 
eaſily to be accounted for, by the 
few lines haſtily ſcratched on the 
envelope. 


Lord Uxington would have ſet 
out immediately for Italy, to redreſs 
or avenge the wrongs of his op- 
preſſed ſiſter; but Doctor Burnet, 
who gloried in his ſaint-like pupil, 
found, in her own ſweet and chriſ- 
tian remonſtrances, arguments ſuf- 
ficiently ſtrong to vanquith this fatal 


reſolution ; though not till after the 
| firſt 
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firſt paroxyſm of his ſtormy paſhons 
had ſubſided. —This gracious divine 
did more: he prevailed on the exaſ- 
perated Lord Uxington to make 
compaſſion for his ſiſter's miſerable 
lot the funeral pile on which he 
ſacrificed, or ſeemed to ſacrifice, the 
reſentment he bore to her traitor 
Lord, —How, ſaid Doctor Burnet, 
without ſome condeſcenſion from 
your Lordſhip, ſhall we be ever in- 
formed of the glorious victim's fate, 
or even of her exiſtence? She is not 


ſuffered to write to you; ſhe will 


not be permitted to receive your let- 
ters; ſhe has forbidden ungentle 
methods to be uſed for her redreſs; 
palliative meaſures will aſſuage her 


anguiſh, and, . ſoften the 


rigid 
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250 LORD FITZZUENRY: 


rigid auſterity of her inhuman huf. 
band. Lord Uxington conſented to 
make the trial, and immediately 
wrote a very polite, civil letter to 
his brother-in-law, which convey- 
ed neither blame, cenſure, nor re- 
proaches ; but expreſſed much anx- 
iety that his ſiſter did not ſcem to re- 
member ſhe had left friends behind 
her in Britain, who could not be 
happy, unleſs they were frequently 
informed of her health and welfare; 
beſceching her Lord would dive into 
the cauſe of her long and extraor- 
dinary ſilence, that, whether it pro- 
ceeded from the mode by which her 
letters were ſent, or her own neglect 
in preparing them, ſuch meaſures 
might be taken in future to prevent 

ſimilar 
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ſimilar diſappointments, as to leave 
him no room to complain of their 


ſuppoſed unkindneſs. 


Such an epiſtle could not fail of 
effecting the end for which it was 
intended. Lord Hillford, pleaſed 
that his Lady had given no private 
intelligence to her brother, treated 
her afterwards with more gentleneſs, 
even where his favourite inclination 
was concerned ; which, though he 
would never relinquiſh it, he ſeldom 
urged with his accuſtomed cruelty, 
He permitted her «cvery ſix months 
to write to Lord Uxu-zton, but firſt. 
exacted her word of honour, which 
ſhe religiouſly obſerved, on no ac- 
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count whatever to ſend him a fin. 
gle line that had not undergone his 
inſpection and received his appro- 


bation, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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